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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Revised Terms. 


over the revised recommendations as to the working condi- 
tions under which Sir George Beilby and his colleagues 
have advised that the gas industry should work in future. 
So far as we have had opportunities for gathering expres- 
sions of competent opinion, there is almost general satisfac- 
tion—exceptions are few—regarding the new terms, other 
than in respect of inerts, many gas men considering that 
the varied conditions of working in the industry as between 
one undertaking and another, and between different seasons, 
would have fairly warranted a larger margin than has been 
allowed. There need, we think, be no doubt now as to the 
Government having adopted the recommendations; for the 
President of the Board of Trade has stated in the House 
the intention to introduce as early as possible a measure to 
give effect to the recommendations. Moreover, the public 
are beginning to get interested, through the notice that the 
newspapers have been taking of the impending change, and 
to which publicity work the interview which Sir George 
Beilby had with Press representatives last Friday afternoon, 
for the purpose of affording explanation (as reported in other 
columns), has given good stimulus. 

It was quite impossible to expect that the revised recom- 
mendations would please everybody. It would have been 
quite a unique thing, in this world of varied thought and 
belief, if the Board of Fuel Research had succeeded in giving 
universal satisfaction. The situation is a novel one; and 
progress is built up by novelty, which, in turn (with time), 
becomes commonplace. The purchase and sale of B.Th.U. 
will be a novelty in which the British gas industry is going 
to lead the way, and so be pioneers; and it will not be long 
before the public will forget that in the past they purchased 
by the cubic foot something of (to them) an unknown quality. 
They will be better pleased to have the assurance that they 
are getting the value for which they pay. But there are 
those within the gas industry who are discontented over the 
limit of 20 p.ct. put upon inerts, and the ultimate descent 
to 15 p.ct. There has also been suggestion that resistance 
should be offered to the limitation. This is where the value 
of sober reflection comes in. When it is remembered that 
the recommendations as they now stand are the result of 


| 30 p.ct., providing it was constant. 


| and bath-water heating is done by gas. 


who have mistakenly opposed its liberties in the name of the | 


public, and so bear the impress and authority of the best 
agreement that give-and-take could come to, the question 
of resistance and fighting is one that must be handled very 


tion of the inerts, what would happen then ? 


from it still in the position in which it stands to-day. 


it might take several years to recover—in fact, it might 
never be able to make up the ground lost. We have the 


advantage, if the industry takes what is offered, of being able | 


to start-off almost immediately on a new career. 
be no waiting for plans for districting the country, for the 
Construction of super-stations and transmission lines, and 
for making an immense re-organization. We shall know 
quickly where we are, and what has to be done; and every 
individual gas manager will be able to show the shrewdness 


There will | 
| conditions. 
| vious occasion [see second editorial article, Sept. 23] ; and 


| tion to the heating efficiency of their gas-fires. 
keen argument from the side of the industry and by those | 


of his perception by the way he sets to work. The recom. 
mendations are a gain to the industry. They mean, as 
Dr. E. W. Smith pointed out at the recent Midland meeting, 
a more flexible industry, and the opportunity to work toa 


; | much higher standard of technical efficiency. The industry 
THERE has been time for the gas profession to calmly reflect | must, therefore, do nothing to sacrifice what it has gained, 


which will enable it to render an enlarged public service. 
Better far will it be to work from the new stage; and, if 
there is further economy to be obtained by still greater 
liberty, it will be easier to show it under the new conditions 
than under the old. The new conditions will enable the 
industry to ascertain whether or not the highest attainable 
efficiency can be realized under them; if not, then the proof 
will be available. 

Parliament much prefers gradual development to sudden 
revolution ; and the majority of the technical men of the 
industry are wise in their recognition of this. We are not 
any more pleased with the narrow limitation of inerts than 
many other people are. Itis unnecessarily close. Investi- 
gations have shown that efficiency is not injured by a much 
larger percentage ; and Dr. Smith, at the Midland meeting 
already referred to, spoke to having no personal objection to 
A lower percentage is, 
of course, preferable if maximum technical efficiency is not 
interfered with, and economy is not prejudiced. We know 
what can be done by modern gas-manufacturing processes ; 
but all plants are not modern, and they are not likely to be 
for some time to come. There are, too, the gas consumers’ 
appliances and the house piping. The gas industry does 
not want any reflux from too long strides being made at 
once. Of late, complaints of ‘“‘bad gas” have been fre- 
quently heard. The consumers may be excused for their 
ignorance. It is not the gas that is wrong, but the pressure 
at the place of consumption. Where complaint is made, it 
is generally found that the house gas-piping (that was origi- 
nally designed for providing lighting only) has not sufficient 
carrying capacity. A case in point came to our notice only 
recently. There are two neighbouring houses, built many 
years ago. In one, all the lighting, bedroom heating, and 
cooking are done by gas. The gas-pipes in the house have 
never been changed since the house was erected, nor have 
the pipes in the second house, in which only the bedroom 
The occupants of 
the first house have lately complained that the gas is bad; 
the occupants in the second house have drawn their atten- 
The whole 
explanation is that the pipes have never been enlarged, and 
under the new conditions those in the first house are now 
overloaded. But because of such (not universal) experience, 
economy cannot be stayed. It will be necessary, in cases, 


: | for the conditions of use to be improved. 
diplomatically. Suppose the gas industry rejected the limita- | 


There would | 
be a fight in Parliament the like of which the gas industry | vision is going to be proposed. 
has never yet experienced; and the industry might issue | 

If this | 
were so, it would mean a set-back to the industry from which | in a position equivalent to the new, in view of the changed 


So far as to the Beilby report. What there is a longing 
to know throughout the industry is as to what financial re- 
It is likely to be on a pre- 
war dividend basis; but there are men in good position in 
the industry who feel that the old capital ought to be placed 


economic circumstances—in short, that while the affairs of 
the industry are undergoing remodelling, the work should 
be thorough, and that, in effect, a completely new start 
should be given to the industry in conformity with altered 
The matter has been discussed by us on a pre- 


there certainly is much to be said for the view. The final 
determination, however, rests outside the industry. The in- 
dustry can only appeal for justice, and hope right will prevail, 
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Compulsory Chemistry in Gas-Works. 


THERE is one aspect of the approaching change in the con- 
ditions of operation in the gas industry that has been largely 
overlooked. It is that in the future all gas undertakings— 
not only the big ones, but down to the small ones—will, 
under the new order of things, have to have recourse to 
simple chemical control and analysis, as well as a know- 
ledge of the use of calorimeters—ordinary and recording. 
The restriction as to inerts is the condition that will call for 
chemical work ; and those gas managers who have not paid 
much heed to such matters will do well to bestir themselves 
in preparation for the eventful day when they will have to 
change over from the sale of cubic feet to the vending of 
B.Th.U., with restricted incombustibles in company. We 
see the South Metropolitan Gas Company are generously 
placing at the disposal of the gas industry the chemical 
processes that have been developed in their laboratories, 
which processes have been patented for the protection not 
only of the Company but of the British gas industry. To 
any British gas undertaking, the use of the processes will 
be granted without royalty, by application being made to 
the Company. This is an opportune announcement; and 
opportune, too, is the paper that Mr. W. Buckley and Dr. 
F. S. Sinnatt submitted to the members of the Manchester 
Institution of Gas Engineers a few days ago, and which 
was published in our columns last week. It described 
an improved form of apparatus for the complete analysis 
of town gas. The apparatus has the two great merits of 
being simple in construction and easy to manipulate. In 
fact, possession of the necessary glassware will enable any 
gas official with an elementary knowledge of chemical 
analytical work to provide himself with the apparatus, and 
carry out the tests. And we may accept the assurance 
of such men as Mr. Buckley and Dr. Sinnatt that, in the 
hands of a careful operator, the results are uniformly ac- 
curate. Of course, such work must not be performed in 
negligent manner. Temperature changes—one of the chief 
sources of error in chemical analysis—must be noted. There 
must be cleanliness; and the instructions for operating the 
apparatus must be scrupulously followed. It is only by 
accuracy in detail that accuracy in result can be ensured, 
and the result be of real assistance to the gas engineer. We 
are not speaking here, of course, to the old laboratory hands 
of the gas industry. There is another rank of worker going 
to join them, to whom all such chemical supervising work 
will be novel. We may strongly advise all responsible gas 
engineers and managers who have not an assistant with 
chemical knowledge to read carefully the Manchester Insti- 
tution paper. 

With the coming change, gas engineers and managers 
will have to be satisfied completely that they are keeping 
well to the calorific value which they declare as the one 
upon which they intend to do business, as well as be able 
to prove that they are within the limits as to inerts; for it 
is certain local authorities will make it more their busi- 
ness in the future than in the past to see that gas suppliers 
are keeping to the specified bounds. This, however, is not 
the only reason for proper chemical supervision. There is 
importance in governing scientifically the utilization of coal 
bought at such high prices as those of the present, so that 
the utmost may be realized from it. From the beginnings 
which will have to be made, if the Bill which the Board of 
Trade are now preparing passes safely through Parliament, 
there will be developments in chemical work which will 
be of immense advantage to every gas-works, though home 
chemical work must not affect centralized co-operative 
investigation in connection with the larger problems that 
abound in an industry like gas supply, with its chemical 
basis and ramifications. In this connection, it will be inte- 
resting to learn what the Committee of the Manchester Insti- 
tution will recommend in answer to the suggestion in the 
paper as to a Central Laboratory for the district, where 
investigations could be carried out, and analyses made of 
samples of products submitted by gas undertakings in the 
area without the facilities for chemical work beyond the 
bare requisite for governing quality within the terms of the 
Board of Fuel Research report. 

The analyses given in the paper of straight coal gas and 
mixed gases are highly interesting ; and they illustrate how 
charge-steaming or properly-made blue water gas keeps the 
total inerts well under the limit that is going to be imposed 
on the industry. This limit, as we remarked last week, 


water-gas systems, in conjunction with the economy which 
the Board of Fuel Research are patently so anxious to 
promote in the utilization of coal. As the quantity of gas 
made per ton of coal handled is only stated in two out of the 
ten cases comprised in the analyses, comparison cannot be 
made (using the calorific power calculated from the analy- 
sis), except in cases Nos. 6 and 7, of the thermal value put 
into the mains in the form of gas. No. 6case is for vertical 
retorts—the make of gas being 13,000 c.ft. per ton. No.7 is 
for the same retorts (three years later) with steaming ; and 
the production is 20,000 c.ft. Using the calculated calorific 
power, the latter system puts into the mains about 14 mil- 
lion B.Th.U. per ton of coal more than before steaming was 
practised. The whole paper was particularly appropriate 
to current events, which, we believe, are going to affect so 
considerably the fortunes and the work of the industry. 


The Company on the Other Side. 


TueE boast has again been made in a public print as to the 
superior behaviour and unblemished character of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in the matter of gas quality. 
It is the popularity of gas not only in South London, but 
in an area of the country that happens to be much larger 
that causes gas to be so frequently the subject of attack 
for some assumed defection. Occasionally when there are 
these outbursts, representatives of the Daily Press seek 
information; and some of the information gained is of a 
character that cannot make public relations happier for the 
big part of the gas industry not under the management of 
the South Metropolitan Company. When the Public Press 
applies in the Old Kent Road, it learns of, among other 
things, the pre-eminent character of the service rendered 
to the public by that Company, and—inferentially at any 
rate—of the inferior service of other gas companies. The 
administrators of other gas companies do not, directly or 
indirectly, traduce the services of the South Metropolitan 
Company to its consumers; but they are not prepared to 
agree with that Company’s estimate of the services they 
render to their consumers. 

There is something in existence called the “ Poor Gas 
Scandal.” ‘ Poor gas,” be it marked—not poor pressures, 
or house-piping of insufficient capacity, or appliances that 
are not properly adjusted. Inconnection with this so-called 
“scandal,” a representative of the ‘‘ Daily Sketch” in some 
way or other got into communication with the Secretary of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company ; and he says that 
gentleman informed him that “ all through the war and the 
‘¢ coal strike, we have maintained our pre-war standard.” 
The poor daily newspaper man, who has to take such words 
at their surface value, knows nothing about the relative 
degree to which oil-washing of gas was carried out during 
the war by different companies in the service of the country, 
nor does he know that a gas undertaking that supplies such 
a pre-war standard of gas as the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany must be using—say, per million B.Th.U. produced in 
the form of gas—a larger proportion of coal than other com- 
panies, and this at a time when coal was so scarce in London 
and the price so high, and the people without gas appliances 
were badly wanting coal. This applies now; it is likely to 
apply more acutely when the greater pressure for coal comes 
during the severest winter months. 

Then it is alleged that the “ Daily Sketch ” representa- 
tive was informed that when the Coal Controller during the 
strike [apparently the railway and not the coal strike is in- 
tended] ordered that the make of gas should be stretched, 
the price of gas ought also to have been lowered in fairness 
to the consumers. ‘ He didn’t do so,” continues the state- 
ment, “and consumers were really paying the ordinary 
“‘ price for a diluted article.” The South Metropolitan 
Company made no announcement as to the lowering of their 
price on the Board of Trade Order being issued; so that we 
suppose the statement in the “ Daily Sketch ” may be inter- 
preted as meaning that, while other gas undertakings were 
doing their best to comply with the instructions of the Board 
of Trade and the Coal Controller, the South Metropolitan 
Company were simply ignoring them. [On this matter, 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, it will be seen from a 
communication on p. 309, has addressed a letter to the 
Board of Trade.] As to the price of gas, we hope that in 

“fair play” the “ Daily Sketch ” man was told something 
more than appears in the sentences he published. While 
a Bill is in preparation dealing with the affairs of the in- 





will be an incentive to larger recourse to steaming and 


dustry, no good purpose can be served by attempting ta 
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increase any sporadic soreness produced by the difficulties 
of the times. We can only feel surprised and. sorry that the 
statement as to fairness and price was allowed publication. 
The Secretary of the South Metropolitan Company knows full 
well that, whatever pecuniary advantage there may be (if any, 
in these years of peculiar financial hardship in the industry) 
is not actually lost by the consumers, and that gas under- 
takings are not profiteers.. It certainly will not be any 
gain to the stockholders. Was this explained? If not, 
why not? Would it have spoilt the point, and the dig at 
the companies who have tried to obey the urgent request 
to make the coal carbonized go as far as possible? While 
there was some talk of “ fairness” to the consumer, did the 
Secretary of the Company mete out “fairness” to those 
companies who oil-washed their gas during the war, and 
used less coal than the South Metropolitan Company in 
proportion to the output of gas translated into B.Th.U. It 
is hoped by many gas companies, besides the South Metro- 
politan Company, that the day is not far distant when gas 
consumers will be charged for the B.Th.U. supplied, and 
no more. 

Whether the statements of the Secretary of the South 
Metropolitan Company were in any way qualified, we do 
not know. We hope they were. All that we can deal 
with is what was published; and we have not seen in the 
“Daily Sketch” any protest from the Secretary on the 
ground of misrepresentation. In the circumstances, it can 
only be assumed there was no misrepresentation. How- 
ever, we have never been able to discover that any grati- 
fication is obtainable by gas men from unnecessarily apply- 
ing, through the general newspapers, a little irritant to the 
public, and so helping to contribute to the difficulties of the 
industry. Perhaps we have not looked in the right direc- 
tion to find such gratification; and certainly we have no 
desire to do so. 


Electricity and Any Other Form of Energy. 


THERE has not so far been any success on the part of the 
gas industry in seeking an amendment of sub-section 2 of 
clause 15 of the Electricity Supply Bill, which opens the 
door to new competition in energy with the statutorily 
empowered gas industry. The objectionable words in the 
sub-section are “or for the supply by the Board of any 
“ form of energy other than electricity.” There can be 
only one interpretation of this. It authorizes the District 
Electricity Boards to indulge in even the sale of energy in 
the form of gas, however produced, which is quite foreign 
to the work of electricity generation. The Home Secretary 
(Mr. Shortt) clung tenaciously to the words, and put about 
them all the protection that he could possibly give. He 
did not want to lose them, and he did not wish them to be 
qualified. In fine, in his opinion, they are badly wanted. 
It appeared, however, that the essential character with 
which he invested them was only to be found in the fact 
that the district electricity authority might want to dispose 
of some of the waste heat, or other forms of generating 
power. If this is really so, then why should it not have 
been made absolutely clear? The Home Secretary even 
hesitated to let the word “surplus” be inserted before 
“energy,” though he subsequently expressed his prepared- 
ness to accept the suggestion for further consideration. But 
on a vote by only part of the members present, this pro- 
posal was also rejected. 

As Mr. G. Balfour, who kindly moved the omission of the 
phrase, pointed out, the presence of the words will en- 
able the district electricity authorities to lay down pipes, and 
enter into competition with those already supplying gaseous 
energy; and it is not right that these authorities should be 
allowed to spread their arms in this way, and take busi- 
ness outside their legitimate province. They would strongly 
object to Parliament allowing gas undertakings generating 
electricity for their own purposes, to dispose in competition 
with them of any surplus that they might obtain by working 
their generating plant to best advantage. Mr. Shortt tried 
to evade the real point, by declaring that the district electri- 
city authorities would not be able to enter into these external 
business enterprises without the consent of the Electricity 
Commissioners. But there is the fact that he does not want 
to resign the proposed power to the Commissioners to autho- 
rize business in energy that is not electrical. It is just this 
power that the gas industry desires to have annulled in the 
protection of their statutory rights. It is more important to 
the gas industry and power gas companies to retain in its 





integrity the authority to be the suppliers of gaseous energy 
than it is to the district electricity authorities to supply 
forms of energy other than electricity. As already re- 
marked, the attempt to secure the amendment was in this 
instance unsuccessful; but the National Gas Council, who 
moved in the matter, will endeavour at every possible stage 
of the Bill to have the necessary modification made. 


Should this Country Trade with the Central 
Powers ? 


THE paper that Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., read before the 
Society of British Gas Industries on the subject of trading 
with the Central Powers is published by us to-day, with 
an abridged report of the discussion. The paper was alive 
with thought, argument, and facts. But a matter of policy 
is involved; and a matter of policy of this particular kind 
is one that cannot be disposed of in any dogmatic or hasty 
manner. Mr. Cutler, however, does not conceal his per- 
sonal views; and he does not deny the right of others to 
have theirs, though diametrically opposed to his own. The 
author’s views are distinctly in favour of trading with the 
Central Powers; and up to a point he has the support of 
the President (Sir Arthur Duckham), who is a confessed and 
confirmed free trader. But the policies of free trade and 
protection must be examined in the light of to-day, and 
not in that obtaining prior to 1914. They must be investi- 
gated thoroughly in relation to the newly-created situation. 
Old political and economic principles and even sentiment 
must, if necessary, be abandoned, and expediency and other 
practical considerations govern decisions. Both the paper 
and the discussion are illustrative of the complexities of the 
question; and of how difficult it is for a number of men, 
though having more or less common interests, to make up 
their minds regarding them. To-day there are two main 
standpoints from which this question must be considered. 
One of them had no existence in 1914. Its existence is a 
very material one to-day in relation to our heavily pressing 
and unprecedented fiscal condition. The fact has to be 
faced, however much we may regret it, that if assistance 
is not rendered to Germany in connection with trading—if 
we do not buy from her and sell to her—we shall be doing 
something that will reduce her power to pay the Allies the 
money due under the terms of the Treaty. There is, of 
course, no obligation to assist Germany in any way to earn 
the money ; but in view of what she owes to this country 
and others, is it or is it not prudent and expedient to help 
her to discharge the debt by, within certain limits, trading 
with her? There is only one answer to the question. It 
must be done; and we shall be betraying the interests of 
the country if we do not give the enabling power. 

Then comes the question as to how far there should be 
trading. Mr. Balfour Browne, the President, and several 
others are favourable to raw materials being freely imported 
into this country, while protection as against Germany 
should be given in respect of manufactured goods. This is 
generally quite an acceptable position to take up; and it 
is not at alla badone. But here again it depends on the 
character of the manufactured goods. Most of the goods 
made in Germany in pre-war days and exported to this 
country, it has been proved, can be produced just as well by 
our own factories. During the war we have been forced to 
do much which has brought into action a great deal of latent 
and undeveloped strength. Andall manufacturing territory 
gained in this way is a national credit which must not be 
lightly sacrificed. Under certain conditions, our manufac- 
turing industries should be protected for several reasons. 
To one of these special reasons, Mr. Balfour Browne gave 
utterance. He said, in effect, that by protecting British 
industries against the dumping of goods in this country by 
Germany, protection would be given to labour and employ- 
ment, which are so highly essential to our national well- 
being. This is true. But there must be some assurance 
that our manufacturing industries have the capacity for 
meeting the demand, and for making and selling at reason- . 
able prices. Otherwise, the protection of labour and employ- 
ment will be largely discounted by the whole community 
having to pay more for the goods it requires. There must 
also be a care that protection is not used to enable trade 
unionists here to continue to press for higher wages, which 
must come out of the pockets of the British buyer, and 
which help to delimit our power of export. Some control 
over these matters might be obtained in the way suggested 
by Mr. F. C. Tilley, by Trade Committees being deputed 
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to make iuvestigation, and determine the extent to which 
there should be, on the facts laid before them, safeguarding 
against German trade invasion. There is another reason 
for prudent protection. Industry and trade are the sources 
of our wealth; and the export of manufactured goods is a 
national and financial necessity. And while assistance 
should be afforded Germany, so far as is politic, to develop 
industry and trade so as to enable her to pay the money due 
under the Treaty, it would be sheer madness to do this to 
the present and permanent disadvantage of our industries, 
which also require all the succour that the Government can 
give them. 

‘The whole question is a complex one, with many thorny 
difficulties encompassing it. No single paper, discussion, 
or article can possibly cover the whole of the considerations. 
It must be approached and handled with care and discri- 
mination, with the one view of—despite political and eco- 
nomic theories—doing the right thing at this time in the 
interests of the country. But there is a broad base from 
which to begin discussion, with the view to determining 
policy, by accepting the principle of the admission of raw 
materials such as our industries require, and giving protec- 
tion where desirable to our manufacturers. It is a compo- 
site policy which appears best to meet a grave situation. 
So Mr. Cutler’s question is answered, within limits to be 
scrupulously defined, in the affirmative; and beyond those 
limits, in the negative. While saying this, there may be 
repetition of what has been said before in these columns— 
that the gas industry has never done very much trading 
with Germany, except in the matter of burners, fittings, 
and mantles; and even to this extent, it will not be ready 
to trade again so long as it is treated well by the British 
makers. In other respects the best plant, and the best 
makes of gas appliances were, before the war and are 
now, obtainable in this country; so there was no occasion 
to trade with Germany in these respects, and there is not 
likely to be with prices right. We do not therefore expect 
to hear for long to come, if ever, any more about gasholders 
or coke-oven plants or carbonizing chambers giving profit- 
able employment to German money and labour. ‘The best 
makes of burners, fittings, and mantles were also British 
produced. The temptation, however, to buy the cheapest 
goods was strong, and many were the victims of the temp- 
tation. But that this was to the interest of the industry 
may be confidently contested. 


ia ieieesinenerrnenerimemeninetensiasidiinemmnaiiiininemmemetaaiaaill 
Plant Difficulties. 


A valuable series of notes was presented to the Midland J unlor 
Association on Thursday last by Mr. R. A. S. Browning, of the 
Nechells Gas- Works, Birmingham. The notes dealt with difficul- 
ties that had developed in plant, and had come under the author’s 
observation. Such difficulties will occur in the best of managed 
plants through circumstances that are not always visible or easily 
found out, and investigation is necessary. The method of ascer- 
taining what were the causes of the troubles and the remedies 
applied are described by Mr. Browning. Our object in referring 
to the paper here is to emphasize the point made by the author, 
as to the usefulness to gas engineers of a recital of difficulties, 
and of an explanation of the means adopted to deal with them. 
Thought and new suggestion are often stimulated by exchange 
of experience. 





B.Th.U. Registration. 


Credit must be given to Messrs. George Wilson and Co., of 
Coventry and Manchester, for being abreast of the times. They 
have invented—or one of their staff has done so—an additional 
piece of mechanism that, by arrangement with them, can be fitted 
tothe meters of any maker, and which will register the number of 
B.Th.U. supplied to the consumers. Dials are made to suit the 
declared calorific value of the gas of any undertaking. The 
contrivance (which is described and illustrated in this issue) will 
enable consumers to readily check their accounts, and so save 
any bother which might arise through the registration being in 
cubic feet, and the charge based on the quantity (though well- 
authenticated) of B.Th.U. supplied per cubic foot. 





The Recent Six Shilling Coal Increase. 


According to the “ Daily Telegraph,” Sir Auckland Geddes, 
in an interview at Newport last Friday, intimated that he hoped 





to be able to remove shortly the 6s. per ton increase in the price 
of coal. He is anxious to take it off as soon as possible; but it 
all depends upon a higher output. As to output, the week ending 
Oct. 25 saw a production of 4,761,037 tons, which is the highest 
recorded since the reduction of the working hours in July. But, 
of course, more men are now employed, and transport facilities 
have improved. We hope the miners will continue to justify 
their claim that the reduction of working hours will not necessarily 
reduce production. The miners, it is noticed, are asking that the 
question of the 6s. per ton increase shall be investigated in con- 
junction with other matters that are to be discussed with the 
Government. If the 6s. can be abandoned, the gas industry will 
derive from it a considerable amount of satisfaction. But we 
must not build hopes too strongly on this yet—more especially as 
later papers intimate that any reduction that may be made will 
be by easy stages. 


The Junction of Gas, Electricity, and Motor Fuel. 


The Motor Legislation Committee have been urging that 
amendments should be made to the Electricity Supply Bill, with 
the object of increasing the production of motor spirit and other 
valuable bye-products. The means they suggest for doing this is 
that super-power stations should be prefaced by coal-carbonizing 
plants. The Motor Legislation Committee do not know what they 
are talking about, nor what it all means. Coal conservation, 
and the correct use of coal, are as important as the supply of 
motor fuel; and, in such matters, one of the failings of this 
country has been to jump at conclusions, rather than arrive at 
them by careful investigation. The right course would be to have 
the coal carbonized where the most profitable use can be made 
of the gas by the community. The larger the urban use of this 
labour-saving fuel is developed the better. The resulting product 
coke, mixed with coals not best suited for carbonizing, makes a 
good fuel for steam-raising with boilers properly fitted for the 
purpose. This is where the junction should be effected between 
the work of the gas and electricity industries, and at the same 
time serve the object that the Motor Legislation Committee have 
in view. 





Is There to be More Railway Trouble? 


Whatever the Executive of the National Union of Kailway- 
men may determine which might lead to the calling of another 
strike will, we should imagine, be closely investigated by the rank- 
and-file before they engage in once more arousing the public in 
opposition to them. There is less cause now than ever for any 
precipitate action with wages stabilized until Sept. 30 next. But 
at a special delegate conference of the Union held last week, 
it was decided that there must be an immediate settlement of the 
demand for a post-war standardized wage for the various grades 
of the railway service. This demand means the highest pre-war 
rate paid on any railway for a particular grade, p/us the war wage 
of 33s. This is the very question on which the split between the 
Government and the Union took place that resulted in the strike. 
It is the principle adopted in the fixing of the post-war wages 
of the locomotive men; and the Union leaders contend that the 
same principle must now be followed in fixing the wage standard 
of all other grades of workers. This is notright. The standard- 
ization question was taken up by the Government on the lines 
that each grade of service must be considered on its merits, 
although before the strike the Government made an offer of 40s. 
minimum to the lowest grade of workers. The delegates, it is 
said, are determined to have an immediate settlement, and the 
one which they have dictated. As a preliminary to their pro- 
posed forceful methods, they have produced a sop for the rank- 
and-file by deciding that the strike pay shall be increased to 
24s. per week. 








Temporary Increase of Charges Act——The Ministry of Health 
have made Orders authorizing the Goole Urban District Council 
to iucrease their maximum price for gas from 5s. to 6s. per 
1000 c.ft., and the Swadlincote Urban Council from 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. within the district and 5s. outside to 5s. 6d. within 
the district and 6s. outside. The Ministry have received applica- 
tions for Orders from the Abertillery Urban District Council, the 
Cockermouth Urban District Council, and the Portmadoc Urban 
District Council. : 
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PERSONAL, 


Mr. JoHN IRMINGER, B.Sc.Tech., has been appointed Engineer 
and General Manager to the Corporation Gas-Works, Bergen, 
Norway, in succession to the late Mr. Schieldrop. Mr. Irminger 
took his degree of B.Sc.Tech. at the College of Technology, Man- 
chester University, in 1906. The sameyear he became Assistant 
to Mr. B. F’. Browne at the Retiro Gas-Works in Buenos Ayres. 
Two years later he was appointed Superintendent of the Ketiro 
Gas-Works; and in 1911 he became Superintendent of the Bel- 
grano Gas-Works. Since 1912 he has been with West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, Ltd., of Manchester, superintending the 
building of vertical-retort plants at Stockholm, Goteborg, Mon- 
treal, and Ottawa. During the latter part of the war he has been 
engaged on experimental work relating to the production of fuel 
oils for the navy, the steaming of retorts, &c. He was born in 
1882 at the Eastern Gas-Works, Copenhagen—being a son of the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. J. O. V. Irminger. 


Mr. Epwarp GarsED, of Elland, the President of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association, has been appointed Chief Accountant of 
Oriental Gas Company, Calcutta. Mr. Garsed has had nineteen 
years’ service with the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company, with 
a break of five years during which he was Secretary and Manager 
of the gas undertaking at Kippax. He was Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Juniors for several years before becoming President. 
One of the most popular members of the industry in Yorkshire, 
many friends will wish him good fortune in his new sphere of 
work in India. 

The members of the staff of the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Department last Friday presented Mr. J. O. GREENHALGH, who 
has just completed fifty years’ service in the department, with 
a silver tea service. Mr. F. A. Price, the Superintendent of the 
Gas Department, presided at the ceremony ; and the presentation 
was made by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Kay), who is Chairman 
of the Gas Committee. 


Mr. JosEpH CaLveErt, J.P., who was last Friday presented with 
the freedom of Middlesbrough on relinquishing the Mayoralty 
after occupying the position for four years, has always taken 
a keen interest in the Corporation gas undertaking. It was 
entirely through his instigation that the Council entered into an 
agreement with a local iron-works for the purchase of crude coke- 
oven gas instead of manufacturing gas at the Corporation works. 

Mr. Ernest C. Boucuton, of the Bradford Gas Department, 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary to an important Em- 
ployers’ Federation in London, at a commencing salary of £350 
per annum. For several years, Mr. Boughton has been Secretary 
to Mr. Charles Wood. During the war Mr. Boughton served as a 
Lieutenant in the Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding) Regiment 
and the Machine Gun Corps, and was severely wounded at Le 
Cateau three weeks before the signing of the armistice. 


— 





GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS AND CALORIFIC 
POWER IN LONDON. 


Ar the request of the Governor (Mr. D. Milne Watson), there has 
been forwarded to us by Mr. W. L. Galbraith, the Secretary of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, the following copy of a letter 
which has been addressed to the Board of Trade on the subject 
of the comparison, in a recent London County Council report, 
of the average calorific values of the gas supplied by the three 
Metropolitan Gas Companies. 


THe Gas Licgut anp Coxe Company. 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., 
Nov. 7, 1919 

Sir,—I am requested by the Directors of the Company to draw your 
attention to an extract from the last report of the Public Control Com- 
mittee of the London County Council (published in the Public Press), 
making reference to the calorific value of the gas supplied to consumers 
within the Metropolitan area. The report in question contains a refer- 
ence to an Order of the Board of Trade, made at the instance of the 
Coal Controller at the time of the recent rallway strike, that the make 
of gas per ton of coal should be stretched to the uttermost, and that 
the maximum calorific value should temporarily be no higher than 
425 B.Th.U. gross. 

In the latter part of the same report, it is stated that, for the pericd 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 18 inclusive, “the gas supplied by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company was throughout of a much superior quality 
to that of the other two Companies.’’ Returns of calorific value 
follow, indicating the averages of tbe calorific value of gas supplied by 
the three Companies, as follows: 


Gas Light and Coke Company . 
Commercial GasCompany . . . 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


449°3 B.Th.U. gross 
467°2 ” " 
558°7) os " 
An accurate interpretation of the above would be that, whereas two of 
the Companies concerned did what they could to conform to the Board 
of Trade Order and to effect the economy of coal aimed at, the third 
Company was content to stand ‘aside and continue so to conduct its 
manufacture as to distribute gas of no less calorific value than that 
supplied to its consumers previous to the Order being made. 

We venture to suggest, however, that few readers of the London 
County Council report would gather from it any other impression than 





one prejudicial to the two Companies whose gas was officially desig- 
nated—inferentially—as being of a“ much inferior quality to that of 
the other one Company.” 

We wish it to be clearly understood that we are not in any way dis- 
cussing the question of whether this or that calorific value is the best 
to manufacture and distribute for the public use, but that we were only 
acting in accordance with the Order of the Government in temporarily 
supplying gas of lower quality than formerly, and that we have returned 
some time since to the supply of higher quality gas. We do, however, 
wish strongly to protest that gas undertakings which loyally second 
the efforts of the Government Departments immediately concerned in 
promoting coal economy during a period of National crisis, such as 
the recent railway strike, should not, as a consequence, be prejudiced 
before the public by imputations contained in reports such as that to 
which we have drawn your attention. 

In view of the fact that prominence has already b2en given to the 
whole question in the Public Press, we are sending copies of this letter 
to the Coal Controller, the London County Council, and the Public 
Press.—I am, &c., 

(Signed) 

The Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade, 

Public Utilities and Harbours Department, 
7, Whitehall Gardens, S.W, 1. 


W. L. GacpraitH, Secretary. 





‘‘ MISUNDERSTANDINGS.” 


READERS will probably remember that in the “JournaL” for 
Oct. 7 criticism was made [p. 15] of an editorial paragraph on 
“Volume or Value” which had appeared in the “South Metro- 
politan Gas Company’s Co-Partnership Journal ;” and full quota- 
tion was given to the paragraph in the same issue on p. 39. The 
following reference to the subject appears, under the heading 
‘‘ Misunderstandings,” in the November issue of the “ Co-Partner- 
ship Journal ;” and it may be left to speak for itself : 


The “ Editorial Notes” in our last number have had “greatness 
thrust upon them” by some highly esteemed technical papers, whose 
extreme sensitiveness led them to put the worst possible construction 
on some of our remarks. We had no intention of suggesting that 
technical journals would sacrifice their independence for the sake of 
subscriptions ; what we did suggest was the possibility that the un- 
popularity of a movement might, for a time, deprive its pioneer of the 
active assistance of the Press. We are genuinely sorry that a more 
offensive meaning has been put upon our words, especially by the 
“Gas JouRNAL.” As to the other criticisms of our editorial, we leave 
them to the judgment of those who have read the whole of our 
editorial, of which the “Gas JourNAL” reprinted one paragraph. 
[See statement above.—Ep.G.J.] In justice to all parties concerned, 
and to avoid possible misunderstandings in the future, we think it 
desirable that we should state in the plainest possible terms that— 
1. Everything in the editorial columns of the “Co. Partnership Journal ” 
is written by the editor. To this rule there has never been any 
exception. 2. Every article by Dr. Carpenter which has been pub- 
lished in the “‘Co-Partnership Journal” during the last eleven years 
has borne his signature or initials. 3. Dr. Carpenter has never sug- 
gested any of the contents of the editorial columns. 4. Although the 
editor endeavours to represent what he conceives to be the policy of 
the Company on certain questions, the ‘‘ Co-Partnership Journal” does 
not profess to “embody the official view” of the Company in its 
editorials. Official statements are signed by the Chairman or a respon- 
sible chief officer. 








Gas in Housing Schemes. 


We have been hearing much about housing schemes of late 
and the part that gas should playin them. A contribution to the 
subject, and one well worth reading, is made by Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, and Co., Ltd., in a neatly prepared and illustrated 
pamphlet, under the title of “Ar Homes for Ar People.” The 
firm recognize that there can be no hard-and-fast treatment in 
providing the necessary heat to dwellings. Different conditions, 
different classes of tenants, different ideas of the architects or 
owners, have all to be considered and complied with. But the 
firm’s productions, stretching from coal grates and cooking- 
ranges to gas-fires and cookers, water-heating appliances, and so 
forth, they can, from their own works, meet any variety of plans 
that may be put before them, though they do not themselves 
suggest anything more than a coal-grate in the living-room, with 
gas-cooker in the scullery; or alternatively, if it is desired to have 
a coal range and boiler in the kitchen, they strongly recommend 
the provision of a gas-cooker in the scullery, which is the proper 
place for it. This gas-cooker provision, they rightly say, is a 
sine qud non. But for all other heating purposes—room and water 
(when, if one is fitted, the coal range is not in use)—gas is the one 
and only thing, unless large quantities of water are constantly 
required, and then, of course, coke comes in. But here the firm 
are dealing with housing schemes. The pamphlet is extremely 
interesting ; and it is one that, in the hands of architects, should 
direct their minds into the right channels of thought and design. 


- 
—_— 





The death is announced of Mr. J. F. West, who was at one 
time Engineer and Manager of the Stamford Gas-Works. He 
leaves a widow, and a son who is Gas Engineer and Manager at 
Newark. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


For many years it was one of the remarkable features of elec- 
trical propaganda for attacks to be made on gas lighting on the 
gcound that the products of combustion rendered the air of normal 
rooms so impure that considerable harm 
was done to the occupants and affected 
health and vitality. But a curious aspect 
of this attitude was that there was no 
scientific or other confirmation of the allegation; and what is 
more, there has been no improvement of health or vitality, or a 
lessening of the death-rate, traceable to the progress that electric 
lighting has made. On the contrary, people who work long hours 
by the electric light complain of eye strain; and many oculists 
acknowledge that the electric light has had the effect of depre- 
ciating the visual power of the optical organs, and has helped to 
boost-up their professional work. Assumption for electrical busi- 
ness purposes was the only base for the allegations as to the inferior 
hygienic value of gas lighting; and the disproving case of the gas 
interests met with no better retort from the electrical side than 
- ridicule, which is not the mode of science in dealing with a 
serious question. The ridicule came chiefly from those whose 
stock-in-trade in these matters is mere clap-trap; and a strange 
thing is that this appeared to suffice for the satisfaction of most 
electricians. Heat, carbonic acid, and water vapour are not dele- 
terious within the limits found in any ordinary room where gas 
lighting is used, inasmuch as if there was not a constant change 
of the air of any room, whether gas or electric lighted (and it has 
been shown that the change proceeds more vigorously with the 
one system than the other), it would not be very long before with 
human occupation the conditions would become intolerable. 


A scientific man of the position of Dr. 
Samuel Rideal cannot afford to indulge 
in assertions the truth of which he can- 
not demonstrate, and support by chemical 
analysis. And this question of atmospheric hygiene is a subject 
that is purely one for chemical and physiological investigation. 
If Dr. Rideal puts forward a case which cannot be substantiated, 
he would quickly be pounced upon by other scientists, and his 
false conclusions would be exposed without mercy. The paper 
he read before the British Commercial Gas Association a fort- 
night since, stands a direct challenge to those who seek to deny 
what he states as his findings from research into the alleged 
hygienic superiority of the electric light over gas; but there can 
be no destructive criticism of any value that is not based upon 
an investigation equally as searching and comprehensive as that 
in which Dr. Rideal has been engaged. Under the conditions of 
investigation, the rooms showed no marked difference as between 
gas and electricity in regard to heat, nor the air in respect of 
composition. No doubt the cause of this is traceable to greater 
air movement in the gas-lighted room than in the electric-lighted 
one. With natural ventilation there was practically the same 
proportions of carbonic acid for the two illuminants, which goes 
to support the greater air movement in the one room than the 
other. Therefore, there can be no surprise that the search for the 
physiological effects of lighting by gas was in the main a fruitless 
one. There can be no complaint on the part of electricians of 
the want of thoroughness in the physiological tests, with fifteen 
men subjected on more than fifty occasions to some 6000 tests 
calculated to detect any such falling-off in condition as might be 
expected to take place under either mode of illumination. There 
was absolute failure to disclose any measurable difference between 
one mode of lighting and the other; and in no case did they 
show deviation from normal conditions. Any slight differences 
noted were much less than those that are constantly produced in 
healthy subjects by slight changes in their condition or environ- 
ment. The tests with the men (after a more or less exacting day’s 
work) confined in rooms lighted in one case by gas and in the 
other by electricity were drastic ones; but continuous medical 
observation failed to detect any adverse influence of any kind 
created by the two lights—except that the optical tests showed a 
slight falling-off in visual power under the electriclight. Persons 
peculiarly constituted may find one light or the other objection- 
able; but such cases belong to the domain of pathology rather 
than to that of hygiene. Dr. Rideal has been engaged on many 
investigations ; but this one—critical and far-reaching—contains 
irrefutable confirmation of the results of the preceding ones, 


Those who are thoughtful in the electri- 

Whose Fault is It? city supply industry are getting quite 
concerned over the indiscriminate way 

in which the so-called “ half-watt,” or gas-filled lamp, is being 
applied. References to the subject in the electrical papers are 
now becoming more frequent; and there is a growing and very 
genuine feeling that what is being done will only recoil upon the 
electricity supply industry, unless systematic work is undertaken 
to suppress the use of these lamps in their naked state. Studying 
the present-day shop window, “ Electrical Industries ” is tempted 
to reflect that the gas-filled lamp is not an unmixed blessing. 
Offences against the canons of illuminating engineering were 
serious enough with the vacuum type of lamp in use; but when 
gas-filled lamps replace those of the vacuum type, the offence 





Unscientific 
Assumption 


And Scientific 
Facts. 


becomes so intolerable that one can hardly imagine the culprits 
to be unaware of their sins. Nevertheless, our contemporary 
admits that they are, in the majority of cases, oblivious of the fact 
that there is anything objectionable in lamps of high intrinsic 
brilliancy placed within a few feet of the eye, and nearly level 
with it. If this is so, then it is time the Electrical Development 
Association started an educational campaign to set matters right 
in this respect within the industry itself. If men working in con- 
nection with the industry will permit this kind of thing without 
warning the users, it shows they are heedless of the interests 
of the industry, of their customers, and of their own future in 
regard to lighting. Once let these lamps get a bad name for eye 
injury, and it will take a long time to get rid of a reputation which 
will do the industry no good. It is true the gas-filled lamps are 
as easily purchased as any other commodity; but it would be 
simple enough to convey ‘with the purchase a printed caution as 
to the misuse of the lamps, and advice as to the manner in which 
they should be used. Our contemporary refers to the stupidity 
displayed in the naked appearance of the lamps in window dress- 
ing; and it also asks what are we to make of shopkeepers who 
work for hours under the unrelieved rays of a 100-watt lamp, hung 
over the counter, or of workmen who repair boots and follow 
other trades under similar conditions. The case is put strongly 
when it said that “ it is impossible that the manner in which the 
gas-filled lamp is being misused should not have an unfavourable 
reaction in course of time; and apart from its effect on the organs 
of sight, it represents a gross waste of light.” 


It had been thought, before the recess, 

that the most controversial points con- 

nected with the Electricity Supply Bill 
had been disposed of; but, judging from 

the discussions that have been proceeding since the resump- 

tion of work by Standing Committee B, there are many other 
matters of principle in the Bill which require wordy contests. 

The fact is the Bill is one which schemes to grab all possible 
advantage for the new electrical state which the Government 
seeks to set up, even at the expense of the rights and freedom of 
people closely interested. An example is found in the discussion 
on clause g, the end part of which makes it obligatory on the part 
of private owners of electricity generating plant (when establishing 
new plant) to comply with any regulations made by the Electricity 
Commissioners as to the type of current, frequency, and pressure 
to be used. That this gives the Commissioners most arbitrary 
powers over private property and freedom of action is patent; 
and Mr. George Balfour asked that the provision should be ex- 
punged. The Home Secretary let the “ cat out of the bag” when 
he made a frank confession to the effect that the Government 
wanted to limit manufacturers as much as possible from estab- 
lishing private plants. And then he added something which 
shows that load factors and soon are utter strangers to him when 
applied to electricity generation. He stated that “it was abso- 
lutely essential for a cheap and efficient supply that a central 
station should supply as many customers as possible. The load 
factor was a great essential; and if people set up private generat- 
ing stations not only did it mean that they would not take a supply, 
but it would reduce the load factor at the generating station.” 
The Home Secretary then heard a few home truths as to the accu- 
racy of his technical knowledge. Of course, one can interpret 
quite clearly what Mr. Shortt was driving at; but that is not the 
whole question. In many large factories heat and steam are 
required for more purposes than one; and in many, too, there is 
waste heat. The overall economy of a factory requires that pro- 
vision and utilization shall be on lines that best meet the needs 
of the establishment, and not of any outside body interested in 
getting the custom for power only. The individual has every 
right (of which he must not be deprived) to work on the most 
economical lines possible, without having any of his operations 
which are not detrimental to health or life externally controlled 
for the benefit of others. This is a matter in which the gas 
industry is more interested now than ever, as it hopes in the 
future with new powers to do more business in industrial gas. 
The clause as referred to in this paragraph remains unaltered, as 
the majority view of the Committee was that the Electricity Com- 
missioners would not do anything that would be prejudicial to 
manufacturers running their own generating plants. But there 
is Mr. Shortt’s candid confession, which does not look promising 
for putting forward facilities for the extension of private plants. 


Clause 15, sub-section 2, of the Electricity 
Supply Bill has also been discussed. 
The gas industry was anxious that a few 
words in the sub-section which would permit district electricity 
authorities doing business in forms of energy other than electricity 
should be deleted, or that exemption should beallowed to gaseous 
energy. No modification, however, was permitted at this stage. 
But we learn that objection is to be renewed when the measure 
passes to the House for further consideration. The matter is 
discussed in our editorial columns to-day. 


Manufacturers’ 
Generating Plants. 


Other Energy. 


Electricity generating plant has been 
misbehaving itself rather prominently of 
late. Accrington, Bradford, Sunderland, 
and Greenwich have been assisting in keeping up the reputation of 


Breakdowns. 





electricity supply for inconstancy. In the case of Accrington, the 
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Electricity Committee ascribe the trouble to poor coal. We have 
had poor coal with us so long that, if this had been the only cause 
of failure, it is inexplicable why the plant did not make its protest 
earlier. Poor coal would only affect the steam-generating plant; 
and any shortage of steam, the generating capacity of the electric 

lant. It is, however, the breakdown of turbines and electric 
generators that have been the feature of recent failures; and the 
“ Electrician” has called attention to the matter. It again em- 
phasizes the importance of having sufficient reserve plant, points 
to the difficulties of the war years in respect of maintenance, and 
argues that manufacturers should give priority to the production 
of generating plant. Electric plant has many vital points, and is 
more liable than perhaps any other form of stationary mechanical 
plant to a withdrawal of service through suffering from defect in 
one form or another to which it is so susceptible. 





A METER TO REGISTER BRITISH THERMAL 
UNITS. 





ATTENTION is drawn by Messrs. George Wilson, of Coventry and 
Manchester, to an invention which has for its object to provide 


that the number of heat units contained in the gas that passes 
through a meter can be readily indicated, and to facilitate such 
indication even when gas of various calorific values is passed 
through the same meter. It is designed to meet the expressed 
desire by many gas engineers who, in the event of the proposed 
scheme of charging for gas on the heat unit basis being brought 
into operation, would require a meter to register B.Th.U. in such 
a simple manner as to permit of the consumer checking his con- 
sumption. By its use, gas supplied can be readily metered in 
thermal units according to the quality of the gas at any time, as 
well as in cubic feet. 





The meter is arranged with an index geared to the usual re- 
cording mechanism, and can be easily adjusted for various quali- 
ties of gas by fixing different dials graduated according to the 
B.Th.U. contained in the gas. The dials are fixed by two screws 
from the outside of the meter, with an adjustable pointer fitted— 
thus allowing the meter to be adapted for any quality of gas 
without in any way interfering with the mechanism or neces- 
sitating the opening of the meter. The adjustable pointer also 
allows, if so desired, of its being set back to zero at each reading. 
The dial is covered by a hinged bezel and glass, and arrangements 
made for its being sealed. 





The dial shown in the photograph is for 10,000 c.ft., but may 
be also arranged for any desired quantity, as in the case of large 
meters, &c. It is shown graduated into one hundred heat units 
each containing 5 B.Th.U., and is for tthe registration of gas of 
500 B.Th.U. quality. Should it be necessary to register gas of 





























































(say) 390 B.Th.U. per c.ft., a dial graduated into seventy-eight 
spaces each containing 5 B.Th.U. would be fixed; and so on, to 
meet the needs of the case. 

The mechanism has been designed by Mr. J. Greenfield, who 
until recently was on the staff at Messrs. George Wilson’s meter 
works at The Hague, but is now on their staff at the Coventry 
works. The index is adaptable to any manufacturer’s type of 
meter, and can be fitted by arrangements with the makers. 





AN INTERESTING VISIT TO FRASER AND 
CHALMERS’ WORKS. 


By invitation of the General Electric Company, Ltd., a most in- 
teresting and instructive visit was paid, on Monday last week, by 
a party of gentlemen connected with engineering to Messrs. Fraser 
and Chalmers’ Engineering Works at Erith, which works were 
taken over by the Company first mentioned in April, 1918. 


The visitors were first conducted through the offices, which are 
well laid out and organized. The drawing offices appeal to those 
who have been through the work; their general fitting, and the 
abundant provision of light (which is so essential), being greatly 
admired. The pattern shop, which is adjacent to the drawing 
office (which again speaks of good organization), is equipped with 
all up-to-date labour-saving appliances. The pattern store is 
also worthy of note, as is also the very thorough way in which all 
patterns are recorded on a card-index file. From here the party 
were led to the smiths’ shop, which is equipped with steam- 
hammers, sawing and cutting-off machinery, also an annealing 
furnace; and from there into the foundry, which, we believe, is 
the largest in the South of England. It is composed of two main 
bays, measuring 360 ft. by 155 ft.; its situation being approxi- 
mately in the centre of the works, and adjacent to the main rail- 
way sidings. The entire length of these bays is covered by six 














Large Transporter Plant showing a Grab over the Beat. Coal is 
taken by the Grab, fed into Hoppers over the Conveyor, and 
thence to the Storage Bunkers, 


25-ton electrical overhead travelling cranes. The foundry is also 
well equipped with large and small jolt ramming machines, pneu- 
matic moulding machines for repetition work, and Piftin hot-air 
mould-drying machines are installed. The casting work carried 
out in this foundry ranges from small castings up to mammoth 
ones of approximately 35 tons. The works are particularly well 
situated with regard to the supply of foundry sand, as the pits 
from which the sand is obtained for several of the foundries in 
the locality are in close proximity. ; 

The boiler and plate shop is equipped with pneumatic tools for 
caulking and riveting, also hydraulic presses and riveting installa- 
tions, oxy-acetylene and electrical cutting and welding plant, large 
shears, and rollers. The general engineering and machine shops 
are very extensive, and are equipped with overhead cranes up 
to 25 tons, large boring, turning, planing, and slotting machines. 
Close by this department is the tool room. 


THE TURBINE DEPARTMENT. 


The party next visited the turbine department. This shop has 
been specially designed for the manufacture of large steam tur- 
bines, turbo-blowers, and turbo-compressors, and is excellently 
equipped. It contains boring and turning mills, planing machines, 
lathes, presses, &c. On either ‘side of the shop is a gallery—one 
being fitted with milling machines for the manufacture of turbine 
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blades. Every possible care is exercised in the manufacture of 
these blades. The greatest possible attention has to be paid to 
the selection of the material, and the workmanship must be of the 
highest class. The other gallery is devoted entirely to assembling, 
riveting, and finishing wheels for turbines and blowers. Special 
electrical heating methods are applied, to ensure the satisfactory 
riveting of the bands at the ends of the blades. 


CoaL AND CoKE HANDLING PLANTs. 


The plants produced at the works which are of most interest to 
the gas industry are the grab transporters, belt, tray, and gravity 
bucket conveyors, bucket elevators and hoists, and turbine 
exhauster and compressor sets. Regarding the conveying plant, 
Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers have had very large experience in 
the construction of belt conveyors for coal, as well as scraper con- 
veyors for hot coke. Some of the belt conveyors, fitted with 
Robbins belts, it was gathered have conveyed approximately 
3 million tons per belt, which, experience tells us, is a very fine 
achievement. Many of the largest coal and ore shipping plants 
in the world have been made here, employing in their constitution 
belt conveyors and electrically-driven grab transporters. 

Belt conveyors now in successful operation are dealing with 
quantities up to 1500 tons per hour on a single belt. But this, 
it is stated, is by no means the maximum size of belt possible. A 
piece of plant that strikes one as being very useful in these times 
is a simple form of portable loading and stacking conveyor, which 
is particularly useful for dealing with temporary stocks of coal 
dumped in odd places about yards. The structure of the machine 
is comparatively light ; and it is rendered mobile and adaptable 
for all circumstances by being mounted on broad flanged wheels. 
It is also interesting to note that the firm have belt conveyors 
running which take limestone rock of 14 in. cube. 





Portion of a Large Fraser and Chalmers Plant supplied to 
Messrs, Bairds (Almeria), showing the Travelling Course and 


one of the Outboard Arms. The Conveyors are 36 in. wide, and 
are capable of handling 800 Tons per Hour. 


Without doubt, the conveyor department is excellently organ- 
ized. It is understood that the firm undertake the design of com- 
plete equipment for mechanically handling any class of material; 
and it is perfectly obvious they have sound practical experience 
of the most important problems arising in this direction. 


TuRBINES, BLOWERS, AND COMPRESSORS. 


With regard to turbines, Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers have 
developed the Rateau impulse type of turbine, and were the first 
British firm to take up the manufacture in this country. They 
were also foremost to develop the high, low, and mixed pressure 
turbines in high power machines, running up to 3000 R.P.M. Their 
production includes these types in standard sizes—ranging from 
500 Kw. to 30,000 Kw. per unit. 

The visitors were fortunate enough to see a large unit under 
construction for the Corporation of Glasgow—a_ high-pressure 
machine, with a normal capacity of 15,000 kw., and an overload up 
to 23.500 Kw., running at 1500 R.P.M., and designed for divided 
flow in the low-pressure stage. 

In conjunction with their Witton works, the General Electric 
Company have unique facilities for supplying complete turbo- 
generating plant. They manufacturethe Rateau turbo-blower in 
capacities ranging from 2000 to 60,000 c.ft. of free air per minute, 
at a pressure varying from 2 to 4o lbs. per square inch ; also the 
Rateau turbo-compressor in standard sizes for delivering from 
5000 to 50,000 c.ft. per minute at 50 to 130 lbs. per square inch. 

Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers also specialize in marine turbines. 
The custom of the firm is to erect and test every machine in this 
department before dispatch ; and this is a rule which must give 
confidence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. PRODUCTIONS. 


The other productions of the firm are mining machinery, which 














crushing and screening plant, water-jacketed blast-furnaces, roast- 
ing furnaces, &c., steam and electric winding engines, also dry 
gas-cleaning plants of the Halberg-Beth process for dry-cleaning | 
blast-furnace gases. 





View of a Fraser and Chal 


s | tive Coaling Station 
supplied to the Buenos Ayres Western Railway. 





Great credit is due to the firm for the rapid way in which they 
emerged from a war to a peace basis. This result was success- 
fully accomplished without in any way dislocating the labour 
market by discharges which, at that time, were of great import- 
ance in the national interest. 











Gas Company Advertising. 

The subject of advertising was very fully discussed by Mr. G. 
D. Mantle, in a paper which he submitted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. If, he said, as he 
hoped to be able to prove, in the great majority of cases new 
business can be obtained for the expenditure only of the actuai 
savings in the cost of gas due to the increased output, and leaving 
the margin of profit untouched, it would seem that no company 
could reasonably neglect to adopt a progressive sales and adver- 
tising policy. There is unfortunately a tendency to judge the 
efficiency of the new business departments entirely by their profit 
on the sale of appliances, and to overlook their real reason for 
existence. In view of the trend of modern business, it is remark- 
able that, while every device known to science which can be used 
to reduce costs or improve service has been adopted by the engi- 
neering departments of gas undertakings, little effort has been 
made to employ the equivalent advances made in the sciences of 
advertising and salesmanship. If those responsible for the new 
business departments would carefully survey their territories, 
and decide on the volume of new business they could reasonably 
expect to produce during the coming year, and could guarantee to 
obtain this new business at a cost which would be profitable to the 
company, they would be in a position at least as favourable as 
that of the engineering or other departments in asking for appro- 
priations. He went on to suggest a plan for adoption by new 
business departments for securing appropriations, which plan in- 
volves: A guarantee to secure a definite increased gas consump- 
tion during the fiscal year; an additional guarantee to secure this 
new business at a cost not to exceed a specified maximum; and 
the presentation of a chart showing, in the great majority of cases, 
that the cost of securing the business will be more than offset by 
the saving in the cost of gas due to the increased output. Some 
time ago, he had occasion to make sales analyses of the properties 
of a large holding company—the investigation covering a number 
of large and small subsidiary companies operating under a great 
variety of conditions. In every instance it could be shown that 
the savings effected by a reasonable increase in output more 
than offset the cost of securing the new business. 


<a 





—— 


Mr. John Phillips, late Secretary of the Bristol Gas Company, 
whose will has just been proved, left property valued for probate 
at £13,858 gross. 

Fifty applications have been received for the post of Gas 
Engineer to the Blackburn Corporation; and these will be dealt 
with first by a Special Sub-Committee of the Gas Committee. 
The position carries with it a salary of £900 per annum. 

Mr. F. Chambers, the Foundry General Manager of the 
Stanton Ironworks Company, Ltd., is retiring from the position, 
and his place is being taken by Mr. P. H. Wilson. Mr. Chambers 
is retaining his seat on the Stanton Board, and will continue to 
act as Consulting Engineer to the Company in connection with 





includes stamp mills, tube mills, Hardinge mills, door machinery, 








their foundry business. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


[Summaries of Two Papers Read at the Conference of the British 
Commercial Gas Association, on Oct. 29.] 





FROM THE ARCHITECT’S STANDPOINT. 
By Epwin J. SapGrove, President of the Society of Architects. 

The author, who had consented at short notice to take the 
place, as reader of a paper, of Mr. Austen Hall, the Consulting 
Architect of the Association, dealt with “ Practical Housing 
Schemes from the Architect’s Standpoint.” He said there were 
four fundamental points to consider in which the conference was 
specially interested, and upon which the gas industry could afford 
much useful information and assistance to those responsible for 
the preparation of housing schemes. There was the question of 
the cooking of the meals for the family, keeping the house clean, 
keeping it warm during cold weather, and lighting it during the 
hours of darkness. Further, it was of great importance that these 
functions should be performed with a minimum of labour, with the 
production of as little dirt as possible, both within the home and 
outside, and with a minimum of cost, having regard to the house- 
hold budget as a whole. 

Was it not time that it was generally recognized that the coal- 
range was an antiquated and inefficient piece of apparatus suited 
more to a museum than toa modern home? According to Prof. 
Barker (and there was no reason to doubt his figure) the average 
efficiency of coal-ranges in this country was 3 p.ct.—that was 
to say, out of every 100 tons of coal used in kitchen-ranges, the 
householders only obtained the useful heating work that could be 
done by 3 tons if all the potential heat in this quantity of coal were 
made availabie and utilized. 

They knew from the figures which Sir Dugald Clerk and others 
had given, that, if coal was carbonized at the gas-works, and the 
resultant products of gas and coke were distributed to the com- 
munity instead of raw coal, somewhere about 70 p.ct. of the heat 
of the coal was made available, in addition to the valuable 
chemical bye-products being preserved. And while it was true 
that, of the heat delivered to the gas-cooker, a considerable per- 
centage was lost by radiation and in the products of combustion, 
a far higher percentage of the total heat in the coal destroyed was 
utilized in the gas cooker than in the coal-range. So, from the 
national economy point of view, the coal-range stood condemned. 
Was it not time that the architect, in planning the house of the 
future, should leave out the coal-range from his plans, and sub- 
stitute apparatus that would doits work without defiling the atmo- 
sphere, or soiling the hands of those using it, which could be relied 
upon to be ready for service at any hour of day and night without 
making any work for anybody ? 

As an architect, he would recommend heating the kitchen by 
an ordinary open fireplace (because, of course, they had to con- 
sider the warming of the kitchen as a separate problem, if they 
abolished the coal-range), and the placing of a boiler at the back 
of the fireplace, so that when the fire was alight water would 
automatically be heated and conveyed to the hot-water cistern. 
Then he would recommend the installation of a gas-heated boiler, 
connected to the same circulating system as the boiler behind the 
fireplace ; so that when no fire was required, hot water would be 
obtainable by the lighting of the gas-boiler. Even if the kitchen 
fire were alight, the hot-water supply could be augmented and 
accelerated by the lighting of the gas-boiler in addition to the fire, 
if that were found desirable. There was an alternative, and an 
efficient one, to the gas-boiler—a coke-heated boiler. But this, 
of course, while probably securing some economy in fuel con- 
sumption, added to the labour of the household in regard to the 
stoking of the fire and the removal of clinkers and ashes. 

In these days of shortage of domestic labour, and at a time 
when all were seeking as far as possible to free work in the home 
from all dirty and laborious tasks, he could but feel that the 
utilization of gas as a fuel, both for cooking and hot water supply, 
except in so far as the latter could be provided from the kitchen 
fireplace, must commend itself as nearest the ideal. He had 
said nothing about electricity for cooking and water heating, as he 
was satisfied, both from theoretical considerations and from the 
practical experience of those who had tried both systems, that 
electricity could not be recommended for use as a fuel, either 
upon national grounds or upon the grounds of efficiency and cost, 
which particularly affected the individual consumer. What was 
needed was a method of heating that could be rapidly brought 
into action, and as rapidly put out of action, and that would give 
the appearance, as well as the feeling, of comfort which was so 
desirabie in a land where the skies are often gloomy and the air 
is often damp. He did not think that central heating arrange- 
ments were to be recommended in this country, except in the 
case of large public buildings. 

The homes they had to consider would consist in almost every 
case of a living-room, a parlour (or occasional room), and bed- 
rooms, in addition to the kitchen and bathroom. For the bed- 
rooms and the parlour, obviously, the most convenient, and cer- 
tainly the most economical, system of heating was not by coal. 
fires, which had to be burnt for hours even if heating was only 
required for a very short time, but by gas-fires which could be 


instantly lighted and as quickly put out, which made no dirt or . 


work, and which complied with the requirements of hygiene. For 





the living-room a solid-fuel fire—coal, a mixture of coal and coke, 
wood or peat—would in the majority of cases be preferred by the 
occupants, both because for constant burning such a fire was 
cheaper than a gas-fire, and because the Englishman and English- 
woman loved to have a companionable, changing, flickering fire 
to sit and smoke or work by during the winter evenings. 

The ordinary solid fuel grate and chimney adequate for carry- 
ing off the products of a coal grate should be provided in the 
living-room. But having regard to the urgent need for economy 
for which the country was crying out, and in view of the economy 
that could be effected by the abolition of the chimney-breasts and 
smoke-stacks required to carry off the products from coal-fires, 
and the substitution for them of smaller flues adequate to the 
carrying off of the products of combustion of gas-fires, it did ap- 
pear to him that architects in designing housing schemes at the 
present time should take advantage of the fact that gas-fires are 
all that will be needed in all the rooms, other than living-rooms; 
and that the Ministry of Health and the building authorities 
generally should give ready cousent to such proposals when put 
before them. 

He was not afraid of committing himself to a policy, when he 
was sure that the policy was a sound and practical one; and while 
ten years ago he would certainly have hesitated to advocate such 
a revolutionary—or evolutionary—step in house construction, the 
enormous strides that had been made in gas-fire efficiency and 
the rapid disappearance of the old-time prejudice against gas-fires ; 
and the widespread and growing popularity of that method of 
heating which had been witnessed in the last few years, had com- 
bined to convince him that a policy which was right from the com- 
munal point of view, and was sound from the individual point of 
view, would be generally acceptable to inhabitants of this country, 
if put into practical operation by enlightened housing authorities. 
He was therefore prepared to plump with his colleagues, who had 
given the matter careful consideration, for the abolition of the 
chimney-stack in respect of every room in the house with the 
exception of the living-room. 

If Sir Charles Ruthen was right in estimating that before the 
needs of this country were fully satisfied, a million homes would 
have to be provided as quickly as they could be built, somewhere 
about {25,000,000 could be saved in labour and bricks by the 
adoption of the policy he had just advocated. 

For many classes of property, he would without hesitation advo- 
cate electric light; but they had to remember that the great 
majority of the homes to be provided under the housing schemes 
would be occupied by those to whom economy was a prime con- 
sideration. In the household where economy was most closely 
studied, that means of lighting was most popular which assisted 
in the warming of the rooms, as well as providing them with ample 
light, whereby to carry out mending and other work entailing close 
application. It had been found that if gas light was not available, 
resort would in many cases be had to oil-lamps for lighting in pre- 
ference to electricity, because the oil-lamp gave warmth in propor- 
tion to its light to a much greater degree than did an electric lamp. 
Moreover, in such homes there was often a good deal of rough 
usage; and it was much cheaper to replace an incandescent 
gas-mantle than a half-watt lamp. He believed, therefore, that 
householders generally would vote by a large majority for gas 
rather than electricity. But, apart from this consideration, must 
it not be borne in mind that great economy could be effected in 
the equipment of the houses to be built if the same mains, ser- 
vices, and internal pipes that were required to give the fuel supply 
tothe home were utilized to give the supply of artificial light, 
instead of a further heavy expense being incurred for the laying 
of cables and wiring for the supply of electricity? It was very 
doubtful, again, whether in these homes the consumption of elec- 
tricity for lighting would make it commercially profitable, or any- 
thing but very unprofitable, for a supply undertaking to lay main 
and service cables for such a limited demand; and therefore the 
cost of such supplies would in all probability have to be added to 
the initial building costs. He considered the case for the use of 
gas for lighting, as well as fuel, in the homes of those to whom 
cost was a prime consideration, was very strong. 





FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE SUPPLIER AND CONSUMER 
OF GAS. 


By H. H. Creasey, Consulting Expert to the Association. 


The author, in a résumé of the paper prepared by himself, re- 
marked: The standard of living of the working classes has 
been improving for some years, and will, it is hoped, improve still 
further in the immediate future. I believe that as time goes on 
they will not hesitate to spend a little extra in their homes for 
the provision of greater comfort and freedom from drudgery. 
Many foremen and first-class workmen earn as much as com- 
paratively prosperous professional men and women. There is no 
reason why we should be afraid to encourage them to enjoy the 
inexpensive luxury of gas water-heaters, &c. 

In the majority of cases, the tenants of the houses will be of 
the thrifty class, which do not like quarterly accounts. ‘“ Coin-in- 
the-slot ’ supplies will, therefore, predominate. Incandescent 
gas-burners should be installed throughout, with fittings of plain 
but solid design. 

No house is complete without gascooking apparatus. Women’s 
committees and other experts are practically unanimous that gas- 
cookers should be installed. Letters were collected from working 
women by members of the Women’s Housing Sub-Committee, 
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go eacee bythe Ministry of Reconstruction, and among the neces- 
sities mentioned was “a gas-cooker in every house.” 

The official aim is the improvement of the hygienic conditions 
of the working classes, and the saving of labour. At the moment, 
there is no other fuel than gas that can rapidly provide hot water 
at a fairly reasonable cost without labour, dust, and other disad- 
vantages. But I am afraid it would be unwise to advocate its 
exclusive use for the majority of housing schemes. 

I think the best solution of the problem is a combination of gas 
and solid fuel for water heating and cooking. A solid-fuel stove 
might be installed in the living-room, with a boiler at the back, 
and a gas-heated combination boiler and storage cylinder should 
be installed in the scullery. The pipes from the coal-fire boiler 
would be led into the cylinder portion of the apparatus, so that 
coal would be the source of heat when the weather is cold, and 
gas could be used in warmer weather for both cooking and water 
heating. The use of gas for water heating would then be more 
economical than in winter, because the starting temperature of 
the water is higher. 

A combined gas water-heater and storage cylinder is fitted in 
the houses built on the Government scheme at Roe Green, Hen- 
don. A new type of this apparatus, specially constructed to 
provide rapidly and cheaply the small quantity of water which is 
almost continuously needed for scullery purposes, and adjustable 
to supply sufficient water for a bath, if required, was specially men- 
tioned by the Women’s Advisory Committee, and has been ap- 
proved by H.M. Office of Works for installation in the recon- 
struction scheme for converting a large number of houses into 
flats in London. 

Solid fuel is recommended for the living-room, as the fire would 
probably be in continuous use in the cold weather; but gas-fires 
should be used where intermittent heating is necessary—i.c., for 
bedrooms and parlours—as, apart from all other advantages, gas- 
fires prove really economical in fuel cost for such purposes. An 
efficient fire is provided in a few minutes, and fuel and cash ex- 
penditure instantly cease when the heat is no longer required, 
with no cleaning-up work to be done afterwards. 

A large saving in the cost of building could be effected if, in- 
stead of coal-grates being purchased for these rooms, gas-grates 
of the type known as “ built-in” fires were installed, and instead 
of building chimney-breasts and large chimney-stacks, flues of a 
suitable size were built in the wall to ventilate the rooms and 
remove combustion products. Gas-fires need much smaller 
flues than coal-fires, as they always remain the same size, while 
a coal-fire flue starts fouling and becoming reduced in size im- 
mediately the first fire islighted. Articles setting out the economy 
which can be achieved by this method of building have appeared 
in the Technical Press; and definite proof of the correctness of 
the theory has recently been forthcoming. 

A block of offices being erected in London, that were originally 
designed with coal-fires, flues, and chimney-breasts, have been re- 
designed by the architect, who proposes to instal gas-fires with 
ventilating shafts built in the walls. The following economies 
have resulted : 

Saving in building cost, £180. 
Increased floor space, 96 sq. ft. 
Increased cubical capacity, about 5000 c.ft. 

If the same system were adopted for Government housing 
schemes, £30 could be saved for each cottage, and about 30 sq. ft. 
of extra floor space obtained, with materially increased breathing 
space. Mr. Swain,the Architect tothe Rowntree Garden Suburb, 
says about 5090 bricks and £42 per cottage can be saved. If ap- 
plied to 500,000 houses, at £30 a house, this system would mean a 
saving of £15,000,000 and 2500 million bricks to the nation. 

The hygiene of gas-fires is no longer questioned or questionable. 
Confirmation lies in the fact that they are installed in large num- 
bers in hospitals, nursing homes, and tuberculosis dispensaries, 
and in the houses of medical officers of health, &c. The tenants 
would probably welcome the installation of gas-fires for the in- 
frequent and intermittent heating required for parlours and bed- 
rooms, so long as they have a coal-fire for their living room. 

As regards refuse destruction, the refuse-bin—probably kept 
outside the window of, or adjacent to, the food cupboard—is 
an abomination; and the sooner it is entirely dispensed with, the 
better it will be for the health of the nation. Refuse should be 
burned instead of being left as a breeding ground for flies and a 
hot-bed of germ culture. Inexpensive gas-heated domestic refuse 
destructors can now be obtained. One type of these can be easily 
inserted within the fire-box of a coal-range during the summer, 
when gas would be used for cooking, and can be quickly removed 
when the coal-fire is again needed. Such appliances are very 
economical in consumption. 

The only correct thing to do is to run gas supply-pipes in the 
houses in so thorough and complete a manner as to ensure thata 
pipe of adequate dimensions is ready in any and every position at 
which gas apparatus, either now or Ya the future, may be needed, 
so long as the buildings last. 

Promoters of housing schemes cannot be content with the fit- 
tings and apparatus that were in many cases considered satis- 
factory in the past. Inverted incandescent gas-burners must 
replace flat-flames. A somewhat better type of cooker might be 
provided, as well as gas-fires and coppers and gas water-heating 
apparatus. 

Standardized schemes are impossible, as conditions will vary 
in different parts of the kingdom. But whatever schemes are 


certain—that future gas installations must be as complete and 
up-to-date as possible, because the public demand it, and the 
public must be secved. 

Mr. Creasey’s concluding paragraphs are reproduced in full. 


Who is to pay for all these modern necessities? The usual 
procedure as regards pre-war “slot” supplies was that the gas 
undertaking bore the cost of the installation, supplying and fitting 
meter, cooker, and all lighting fittings—not necessarily incandescent 
burners. A small payment towards the first cost, or some rental, 
was paid by the consumer for anything outside the ordinary stan- 
dard slot supply of the district. The gas undertaking recouped 
itself for its capital outlay, and for the fact that it received no 
rent for the meter and cooker, and that the cost of collection was 
increased, by making an additional charge per 1000 c.ft. consumed. 
To take a figure recognized by Parliament, we will say the extra 
cost to the consumer for the privileges obtained was (and is) rod. 
per 1000 c.ft. 

The capital expenditure incurred on the installation of merely 
an ordinary “standard” slot supply would at the present time be 
more than twice as great as it was before the war. Therefore, the 
question with which all gas undertakings are now faced is: How 
can a slot supply be regarded as a commercial proposition if the 
extra charge per 1000 c.ft. above the ordinary current price of gas, is 
not to be increased? It is therefore quite certain the authori- 
ties must assist the gas undertakings in meeting the cost of the 
far more comprehensive slot supplies which are really necessary 
if the desired object is to be attained—viz.: “‘ An improved stan- 
dard of living among the working classes.” 

Where economies are effected in the cost of building by the 
suggested method of installing gas-fires instead of coal-grates, this 
fact would probably be borne in mind by the authorities when 
discussing financial matters with a gas undertaking. In all cases 
mutually satisfactory terms will, no doubt, be agreed upon. 

The financial situation might, perhaps, be met in one or other 
of the following ways: 


1.—The authorities might provide all the apparatus at their ex- 
pense, and the gas undertaking carry out the fixing work 
free of charge. 

2.—The authorities might pay to the gas undertaking an appre- 
ciable amount in respect of each installation, the apparatus 
being supplied and installed by the gas undertaking, and 
remaining their property. 


DISCUSSION. 

The Cuairman (Alderman F. S. Phillips, of Salford) said they had 
had two very good papers, containing much matter for thought. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sadgrove and Mr. Creasey, said he would like especially to thank the 
former gentleman for having so kindly stepped into the breach and put 
before them, at practically a few hours’ notice, so interesting a paper. 
He wished to refer for a moment to correspondence they had had with 
Sir James Carmichael, Director General of Housing at the Ministry of 
Health, who would have presided that morning, but for other engage- 
ments. When the standard specification was recently issued by his 
Department, it was found to contain two things that seemed a disad- 
vantage from the point of view of up-to-date gas installations. One 
was that it provided for the usual chimney-breasts and flues of ordinary 
magnitude for coal fires. Then the hot-water tank was to be of a mini- 
mum of 30 gallons capacity. As it was implied that very few altera- 
tions would be considered, and the specification had to form part of 
every housing scheme put forward, he wrote to Sir James asking him if 
he would authorize the informing of local authorities that alterations 
which would enable the smaller flues to be provided for gas-fires, 
instead of coal-grates, and the provision of smaller storage capacity if 
yas were used for water heating, would not lead to any scheme being 
turned-down by the Ministry of Health, as not complying with the 
standard that had been laid down. Sir James replied that there 
seemed to be no objection to local authorities being so informed ; and 
they were therefore now in a position to tell housing authorities that 
such variations would be received favourably by the Ministry of Health. 
It was important that they should be able to inform these housing 
authorities that they could put forward thoroughly up-to-date schemes 
for the installation of gas, and that they would be received sympatheti- 
cally at Whitehall. 

Mr. R. M. Rowe (Ilfracombe), speaking as the Chairman of the 
Urban District Council of his town, said that while he was listening to 
the papers, it had occurred to him that those who were interested in 
the gas industry were convinced of the merits of the various points 
which had been so ably advocated ; and so it seemed to him that for 
the moment the question that should press itself upon the conference 
was how best could the salient features of the matters be brought 
before the local authorities of the kingdom. He did not think there 
was very much time to be lost in this connection, because the housing 
schemes were fairly well advanced throughout the country ; and they 
were being hurried-up to a considerable degree by the Ministry of 
Health. But there was still time to take some rather more active steps 
than had hitherto been taken in order to convince local authorities of 
the advantages of gas in the matters of heating, lighting, &c. Without 
intending disrespect to any councillor of any authority, he might say 
he had come to the conclusion that, in the main, the average councillor 
was more or less lethargic in relation to any heavy piece of literature 
sent him. Therefore he ventured very respectfully to submit for the 
consideration of the Executive Committee of this powerful organization 
the expediency of sending out very promptly, in some tabloid form, a 
summary of the excellent and incontrovertible points regarding the use 
of gas in the housing schemes. If in a short practical form the claims 


of the gas industry could be brought before individual councillors, it 
would be substantially of advantage to the industry, and an aid to the 
successful completion of the housing schemes before the country. 





adopted by the various parties concerned, one thing at least is 





Sir GrorGe Davies (Bristol) remarked that he, too, wished to say afew 
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words as to the great importance, when housing schemes were being 
considered, of putting their views before the authorities as promptly and 
as powerfully as possible, in order that they might have effect. If the 
industry did not impress their views upon the local authorities now, 
before the building was done, it would be very much more difficult 
to induce them to make alterations afterwards, which would render 
more efficient the use of gas or any other agent. The thing that struck 
him that morning was the intensely practical recognition by the authors 
of the natural feeling on the part of the housewives in favour of acoal- 
fire for the ordinary living-room. He ventured to think, however true 
it might be scientifically that they should only have gas-fires in their 
houses, it would be exceedingly difficult to convince the ordinary house- 
wife at the present time that this was the most comfortable form in 
which heat could be introduced into the living-room. But outside 
the one living-room, they had for purposes of cooking, heating bed- 
rooms, &c., the most efficient, scientific, and hygienic form in which 
heat could be applied to them. Their thanks were due to the British 
Commercial Gas Association for the way in which they had secured 
correction of that most misleading recommendation on the part of the 
National Kitchens Committee in regard to the use of electricity. Apart 
from any interest they might have in gas, they all, as practical men 
knew, and housewives had come to recognize, that of all the wasteful 
forms in which one could use electricity, to endeavour to use it for 
cooking was the most wasteful ; and it was little less than a scandal 
to him that the influence of the electric light industry was able to get 
a recommendation in the original instance that electricity should be 
used for cooking. It had been to the credit of the Association that 
they were able to promptly put before the authorities the undoubted 
fact that gas was far more efficient, far cheaper, and far more suitable 
for adoption in these housing schemes. They should express their 
obligation to the officers of the Association, who were able to secure 
the important modification to which reference had been made in con- 
nection with the housing schemes. 

Mr. J. H. Extis (Plymouth) said the Association had already done 
a very great deal in the direction of distributing pamphlets ; and he 
commended to them the suggestion that had been made by a previous 
speaker, In his own case, he had no coal in the house—only gas. 
He had hot water in every room, and found it a most economical thing 
todo. True, he secured the very best advice, He went to the Bourne- 
mouth Gas Company, than which there were few that were better man- 
aged in the country, and their very excellent servants told him exactly 
what todo. If they would all in their own houses be living examples 
of what could be done with gas, they would have an educational force 
which even pamphlets could not reach. A friend of his, shortly after 
he took up the position he now held in Plymouth, came to him, and 
said he could not keep bis servant unless the Gas Company would put 
him ina cooker. He said to his friend: “‘She is a wise woman. I 
expect a consignment of cookers to-morrow ; and if they arrive, you 
will keep your servant.” This was what they had got to do—to study 
the interests of their consumers, and make themselves living object- 
lessons to them of what economy meant. He did not like to put too 
much on the able and willing shoulders of their Gas Engineer (Mr. 
Hoyte), who had to be under the well-nigh insufferable burden of 
absurd legislation, and that terrible “Old Man of the Sea,” the Coal 
Controller; but that gentleman and the Company’s architect had de- 
signed an all-gas house, They had got it passed by the Local Authority, 
and were going to build it. He believed it would be cheaper than that 
of any local authority. He was told by many friends that there were 
difficulties attendant upon it. But difficulties were things that it de- 
lighted one to overcome ; and the gas industry had triumphed in making 
the best out of their residuals. Some of them had terrible trouble 
with their clinker ; and if out of this they could make concrete blocks 
(which their friends the architects could deal with admirably), and get 
a profit out of them, and have their model houses on these lines, made 
with their own material—excepting the cement—then they would have 
demonstrated something further in the way of economy, and given a 
lead to the local authorities. The local authorities would not get on 
with these schemes so very quickly. The money had to be obtained 
first ; and really they would not do any good with these schemes, or 
with anything else, until they followed the advice of Lord Moulton, 
and worked hard. Then they would get things cheap. 

Bailie J. C. DrumMonp (Glasgow) said he quite agreed that the 
members did get a big lot of pamphlets; but they had not time to get 
through them. He would urgently appeal to the Association to pre- 
pare a short, pithy epitome of what had been said at this meeting, to 
send to the various authorities at once. It was very urgent. If it was 
a million houses that were needed over the country, then the city he 
represented wanted about one-twentieth of the number. From 50,000 
to 57,000 houses were stated to be required by Glasgow ; and he had 
been reckoning how much saving would be represented by the sugges- 
tions made in connection with gas-fires, smaller flues, &c. It amounted 
to about £1,250,000 for the city of Glasgow. 

Mr. SAMvEL Taac (Preston) said he thought about one-half of the 
members of the Association represented local authorities. Therefore 
they were not speaking to those who needed conversion. The mem- 
bers representing local authorities could assist very greatly by giving a 
lead to the country in the matter of the full adoption of gas, because, 
whatever the relations of a gas company with a municipality might be, 
any proposals or recommendations they made were always more or 
less suspect. He thought the gas undertakings of local authorities 
could help the Association in a very tangible way, 

Mr. H, M. Tuornton (London) said that probably the matter had 
been fully considered by the Executive and those issuing the “ Bulletin ; ” 
but he did think, having such an excellent case in every direction, they 
ought to be strong enough to give the running cost of each of the articles 
necessary in a housing scheme. He knew he was treading on ground 
which had very often led to discussion ; but these running costs were 
known. They were available; and it would strengthen the case for 
the gas industry if they were able to—and they could—give these run- 
ning costs, which would show that the case was overwhelmingly in 
their favour. It would be very helpful indeed to everybody if they 
could have some running costs of the apparatus. 

Mr. R. J. Rocers (Birmingham), referring to Mr. Tagg’s remarks 
as to what could be done by local authorities owning gas undertakings, 














































































































said that in Birmingham they would have to build approximately the 
same number of houses as in Glasgow—50,000. There the Gas De- 
partment had already got in touch with the Town Planning Depart- 
ment ; and so far as he was able to say now, the coal-fire in the Jiving- 
room would be the only coal-fire put in these houses. He had been 
fighting for this. There was very little time in which to consider the 
matter ; and he quite agreed with previous speakers that they must all 
of them promptly get to work in their respective departments. He 
felt they could be aided and assisted very considerably if the Execu- 
tive of the Association were able to get some strong message from the 
Ministry responsible for the construction of these new houses—such as 
that only one coal-fire should be allowed in them, and all the rest 
should be gas. This might probably seem an extreme cry ; but they 
had to rouse the public generally to this matter, and it was only by 
taking an extreme point that they would get the attention which the 
subject deserved. In Birmingham, the Gas Committee had consented 
to lay the whole of the service-pipes up to the houses, provided the 
pipes in the building were fixed to the specification of the Gas Depart- 
ment. They were an industry without any powers concerning the size 
of pipes, meters, and apparatus that should go into these houses; and 
he thought it would be a very great advantage for all gas undertakings 
to be able to say, ‘ We will give you something if you will put in the 
houses the pipes and apparatus that we know are necessary.” 

The CHarrMaN said he was sorry it was now necessary to close the 
discussion, which he thought might have been continued with very 
great benefit to all. 

The vote of thanks to the authors for their papers was then heartily 
accorded. 


— 
— 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE AND HYGIENE. 


ADDRESSES AT THE ‘“B.C.G.A.’’ CONFERENCE. 

On the afternoon of the first day [Oct. 28] of the recent confer- 
ence of the British Commercial Gas Association, those present 
had the pleasure of listening to four extempore addresses on the 
subject of gas in relation to health. In the absence of Lord 
Moulton, the chair was taken by Sir Percy SToTHERT, K.B.E. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE AND NATIONAL HEALTH, 


The first address was by Dr. C. W. SALEEBy, who urged that 
the injurious effects of coal dust were not yet properly recognized. 
He suggested that there was great need for such a conference as 
this. He had just returned from Huddersfield, and had had time 
to wash off most of the dirt that had descended upon him; but 
he would carry to his grave a proportion of the coal smoke which 
he had inhaled since that morning. The body was not con- 
structed to inhale coal smoke; and the consequence was that we 
had made ourselves a grey-lunged race, and we could never clean 
them. We were getting rid of the water-borne diseases; but we 
were not getting rid of the lung troubles. These were the peren- 
nial curse of our country—especially in the cold and the dark ; and 
one of the things which cut out the daylight was thesmoke. The 
effects of smoke on infant mortality were described in a striking 
manner; and reference was also made to the consequences on 
the eyes of having to use so much artificial light through the 
darkness caused by smoke. 

The most interesting part of the subject to them, he said, was 
in relation to the kind of house it was said they were going to 
build. It would be rather a pity if they were going to ask pos- 
terity to live for generations in houses which would be obsolete in 
a decade or less. The present method of using coal was uneco- 
nomical and barbaric. If the country could not afford from the 
Association’s point of view alone to go on doing this, and if the 
medical people were right who said the country could not afford 
to cut out the daylight, were we going to build the houses for such 
uses of coal? In New York, they did not use a kitchen range; 
the landlord supplied a gas-stove for cooking, as he did doors and 
floors. Were we going to build scores of thousands of houses in 
this country, and fit them with that antiquated abomination the 
kitchen range, which was condemned from every point of view? 
What would posterity say to us if we did? And were we going 
to make arrangements for guiding smoke into the air, when the 
first idea should be to design the houses so that there should be 
no smoke to guide into the air ? 

Dr. Saleeby went on to declare that he had never, on principle, 
bought an ounce of coal. When, as a student, he saw these 
lungs, he determined that he would not do so. He had nearly 
ruined himself with “electric sausages ;” but he knew better 
now. On every account, we must make an end of the “ hellish 
cloud of smoke,” as John Evelyn called it, or it would very soon 
make anend of us. It destroyed the lives of the very old, and 
notably destroyed the lives of the very young, of whom in any 
case we were not producing enough. It was quite time to make 
an end of it. 

The CuairMan said he quite agreed that the smoke nuisance 
should if possible be done away with; and the Association could 
help very materially in this direction. Propaganda should be very 
actively carried on, to educate the people to the fact that the 
methods we had been used to in the past should be done away 
with at the earliest possible opportunity, and we should live under 
hygienic conditions in the future. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE: A PLEA FOR ACTION. 


Dr. Harotp A. Des Va:ux (the Hon. Treasurer of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society) followed with some further remarks 
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on the smoke nuisance, in the course of which he referred to 
the fact that Dr. J. S. Owens (the Secretary of the Atmospheric 
Pollution Committee) has recently invented an extraordinarily 
ingenious little instrument which records automatically the smoke 
in the atmosphere over a period of 24 hours. He hoped its use 
would become general, so that the state of the atmosphere in 
different parts of England would be duly recorded. For twenty 
years the Coal Smoke Abatement Society had preached that the 
outpouring of smoke was an iniquity; and for twenty years they 
had preached to deafears. People did not appreciate that we had 
been wasting coal for so many years; and it had taken a war to 
wake them up to this waste. He calculated the amount of coal 
thrown out into the atmosphere of London every day as 1000 tons ; 
and this was an under-statement, rather than an over-estimate. 
What would people give now for the 1000 tons of: coal which was 
poured into the atmosphere every day? Coal was very short, 
and it might be much shorter still this winter; yet of what coal 
people did get, they were wilfully going on throwing a large pro- 
portion into the air, to come down (every particle destructive 
and harmful) on themselves and on their houses. 

The waste of coal in England had been appalling, and it had 
been absolutely because coal had been so cheap that people had 
had no incentive to save it. We could save it enormously if we 
wished, and each one could begin in his own house. In fact, he 
rather hoped the high price of coal might last a little longer; for 
a few years of expensive coal would probably doa good deal more 
to cure waste than many years of argument. 

There was a little body called the Advisory Committee on 
Atmospheric Pollution; and Government had at last been wise 
enough to assist this organization, who had been collecting the 
material that fell from the atmosphere to the ground in a number 
of towns. Would it be believed that, in a town like Rochdale, 
the amount of deposit which fell was 89 tons per square mile per 
month? Inthe Embankment Gardens of London the quantity 
was about 62 tons a month; and in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 53 tons. 
Coming to the health resorts, there was only one which had 
ventured to put the matter to the test. This was Malvern, where 
it was only just over 6} tons per month per square mile. 

Many times he had tried to get the London County Council 
to take up the smoke question ; but they would have nothing at 
all to do with it. They were going to spend about {1,000,000 on 
houses, and to put in the old bituminous coal-burning grates, 
which would probably be completely out of date within the next 
ten or twelve years. The London County Council were going on 
in the old way, as though there had been no crusade against the 
smoke. ‘Do you,” asked Dr. Des Vceux, “believe that smoke 
is a natural constituent of the atmosphere? If so, do you like it; 
and if not, will you take some steps to get rid of it ?” 


The CuarrMan said no doubt the bulk of those present were 
engaged in the gas industry; and he hoped they were not burning 
coal in their grates. He himself had insisted on having every 
fire in his house a gas-fire—with one exception, and this was in 
his wife’s sitting-room. In that case, the only stipulation he made 
was that she should not use coal, but wood. If they considered 
the absolutely self-sacrificing work which Dr. Des Vceux had done 
in this connection, they, on their part, could not fail to back him 
up in some small degree, by trying to do their best to bring about 
the reform he so ably advocated. The enormous amounts 
of filth in the different towns quoted—6o to 80 tons per square 
mile per month—must entail an enormous amount of labour in 
removal; for if it were allowed to accumulate, the levels of these 


towns would in a very short time reach the chimneys of the 
buildings. 


SCIENTIFIC HEATING IN RELATION TO NATIONAL HEALTH. 

Prof. LEonarp Hitt, M.B., F.R.S., said he would like to make 
some remarks by way of amplification of what previous speakers 
had told them ; and he drew attention first of all to some facts 
with regard to the condition of health in this country. There 
was, he pointed out, sixteen years’ difference in the expectation 
of life in a city like Manchester and the healthiest towns of the 
country. The average age of death of those who survived the 
age of 15 was 67 in purely agricultural districts, and 49 to 50 in 
purely industrial areas. More than twice the number of children 
died under five years in industrial than was the case in rural 
districts. The last two speakers referred to the fall of dust that 
coal brought upon us. He would draw attention to the extra- 
ordinary folly of cutting-out from our lives the radiant energy 
of the sun, which was the origin of all the activity of life on this 
globe. When one came to explore the conditions existing in our 
houses and workshops, they were found to be very far removed 
from the ideal. The conditions were too often just those that 
resulted in warm, moist air, which was the opposite to what he 
would like to see. 

How were we to heat our houses so as to get a cool moving air 
(which was the fundamental thing needed), together with nice 
warmth—radiant heat, if possible? This was the trouble—to get 
radiant heat, without smoke, and cool, moving air. The wood- 
fire became a Coal-fire, and the coal-fire had now to become a gas- 
fire. If they were going to have radiant energy, it must be the 
radiant energy of the gas-fire, which had extraordinary economy. 
The desired saving in coal was secured by using a gas-fire, the 
pall of smoke was lessened, and :the radiant energy for which he 
asked was obtained. One could sit in front of a gas-fire, and at 
at the same time have such ventilation in the room as would 
maintain a flow of air. The alternative was the anthracite stove 





or hot-water coil, which heated the air; and for economical use 
all the windows had to be shut. The warm air became too moist ; 
and this was a state of things that should not be. The only way 
he could see of attaining the desired end, along with coal economy, 
was by a modern radiant gas-fire. 

As to this fire, it must be a properly constructed, scientific gas- 
fire, which took away all the fumes. There must be no escape of 
fumes into the room ; and it should be made as mobile as possible 
in the matter of reducing the radiant energy. Care should be 
taken not to put in a gas-fire which would overheat the room, 
because this was disastrous. He thought a gas-fire should be 
constructed so that, supposing it consisted of twelve radiants, it 
should be possible-to turn them off so as to have alight, ten, eight, 
six, four, or even two. In this way, the heat could be adjusted 
exactly to the conditions of the day. The trouble of this climate 
was that the conditions are so changeable; and the difficulty with 
steam-coils and things of that kind found in factories, workshops, 
and rooms, was that often nobody attended to them, and they 
went on working at full pressure, just as much on a warm day as 
on a cold one, and people worked in overheated depressing atmo- 
spheres, to the great detriment of their health. 





HYGIENE OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY FOR LIGHTING. 


Dr. SAMUEL RIDEAL, F.I.C., delivered the last address. He 
remarked that he had been asked by Mr. Goodenough if he would 
say a few words about the experiments he carried out some years 
ago on the question of the hygienic effects of gas and electricity 
for use in small living rooms. The matter was of much im- 
portance at the present time, not only from the coal conservation 
point of view, but also in connection with the housing schemes. 
Since the time of his investigation, metallic filament lamps had 
been introduced; and there had also been alterations in the 
heating value of the gas used, andimprovementsin mantles. The 
chief difference one noted in the two forms of lighting was that 
with the electric lamp there were no products. There was heat- 
ing; but when one measured the quantity of heat from a metallic 
filament lamp in relation to its light, it was found that a gas lamp 
gave more heat than the corresponding electric lamp. A light of 
50 candles produced by electricity, with carbon filament lamps, 
gave 658 B.Th.U. per hour; 50 candles produced by the gas we 
used to have gave about 1382 B.Th.U., or twice as much. 

The burning of gas was accompanied by the production of con- 
siderable quantities of carbonic acid, water vapour, and other 
substances, which at first sight one would expect would pre- 
judicially affect the composition of the air of a room used for 
dwelling purposes. But the gas-lamp acted as a ventilator. Its 
products would ascend, and tend to draw with them the products 
from the human beings inthe room. Therefore, notwithstanding 
the products from gas, it was an aid to ventilation, and improved 
the quality of the air in an inhabited room. The smaller the room, 
the more important did it become to ensure ventilation. 

Then, again, the organic matter in the air of a room was de- 
stroyed by the burning gas. Another important effect produced 
by a gas-light in a room was the destruction of the sulphur. The 
sulphur in the gas itself was completely burned by the mantle, 
and formed small quantities of sulphuric acid. There was no 
sulphuretted hydrogen in coal gas, but there were sulphur com- 
pounds; and there had been great discussion as to whether or 
not these should be taken out entirely. But the small quantity 
of sulphur present in the gas was beneficial, as it conferred a 
sterilizing property on the air passing through the gas-flame. He 
found repeatedly that the air which was passed through a gas- 
flame in a room had been sterilized—partly by the heat, and 
partly by the sulphur gases that were oxidized by the mantle. 
The cremating effect of the gas-burner, and the sulphur essences 
in the gas, were contributing to the improvement of the air in the 
room. This was a distinct advantage, which ought to be pressed 

home by people interested in the gas industry, especially at the 
present time. It was, he thought, very important they should 
realize there was no doubt whatever that there were advantages 
accruing from heating by gas over coal-fires and electricity. 

Dealing with his experiments, he said that, if gas were burnt 
in an air-tight box, with sides of some non-conducting material, 
the oxygen would be quickly exhausted, and the products would 
accumulate to an indefinite extent. These conditions are not, 
however, even distantly. approached in any actual room, since 
there is always an active and continuous interchange of air, and 
heat is freely conducted and radiated through walls windows, 
and ceiling. By reason of their massive construction, the rooms 
used for these experiments were more nearly air-tight than any 
ordinary living room is likely to be, the rate of ventilation through 
the walls being only one-half of that noted by Pettenkofer in his 
own house. Notwithstanding this, and the special precautions 
taken to prevent the ingress of further air, the composition of the 
air under gas illumination showed no marked difference from that 
under electricity, and the condition of the room as regarded heat 
was practically the same under both illuminants. With natural 
ventilation, the proportion of carbonic acid in the air was prac- 
tically identical for both illuminants. 





A VoTE oF THANKS. 
Sir GrorcEe Davis (the Vice-Chairman of the Bristol Gas 
Company) said they were much indebted to the four speakers for 
the scientific truths they had given them. While they were meet- 
ing as the British Commercial Gas Association to consider the 
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business side of the industry of which they weré bearing the 
responsibility, it was a most excellent thing that scientific men 
should tell them of the benefits which accrued from the proper 
use of gas. He moved a hearty vote of thanks to these gentle- 
men for the interesting manner in which they had put before the 
meeting what he could only term profound truths. 

Mr. F. W. GoopEnouGu (as the Chairman of the Executive) 
seconded the vote. He said the Association did endeavour in all 
its work to bear in mind the duty of the gas industry to be of 
public service in every sense of the word—not merely to consider 
the commercial side, but also the way in which, in the conduct of 
its business, it could be of service to the community which it had 
the privilege of serving. They had listened to most weighty argu- 
ments as to why gas should be used in the houses to be built, both 
for fuel purposes and for lighting. Local authorities any way 
would find, he believed, that the working woman would ask for 
gas-light, because of the slight amount of extra warmth it gaveas 
compared with the other illuminant. This was of importance in 
households where every penny counted. There was also to be 
considered the extra cost of dual systems of mains for electricity 
and gas. He thought the gas-works of the country might look for 
a doubling of their output in comparatively few years, by the con- 
version of the public in increasing degrees to the scientific use of 
coal—as a gaseous product. 

Dr. SALEEBY, in reply, said we were in the remarkable position 
that the national interest—national economy—required a form 
of use of coal which individual economy often made prohibitive. 
This was a profound dilemma. What were we to do? He sug- 
gested to the Government that the dilemma was a case for states- 
manship. Their fundamental duty as statesmen was to conserve 
the health and the wealth of the country; and they must perform 
it in some such way that the individual could do his or her share, 
which was at present practically impossible for reasons of money. 


_ 





THE POLICY OF TRADING WITH THE 
CENTRAL POWERS. 


By SAMUEL CUTLER, JuN., A.M.Inst.C.E. 


[A Paper read before the Society of British Gas Industries 
on Thursday, Oct. 30.| 


One of the most important questions of the hour, I think I can 
say without fear of contradiction, is: Are we to trade with the 
Central Powers? Much hesitation, I am afraid, exists in the 
minds of most of us as to the desirability, and also the ethical 
propriety, of renewing trading relations with our late enemies. It 
is necessary, however, to consider the issue broadly in the light 
of the world’s present economic position as it exists—the result 
of social and industrial upheaval following upon the greatest war 
that mankind has, or ever will, we hope, experience. 

During the momentous years of the war the whole British 
Empire has shown a wonderful steadfastness in the patriotic dis- 
play of loyalty to King, Country, and Flag—bringing the war to a 
victorious end, thereby saving our country, and all that it con- 
tains and implies, from stark, staring ruination. The fields of 
battle are now, however, changed to the fields of industry and 
practical politics; and we, the foremost nation—having happily 
emerged from the world’s conflict with our soil intact and our in- 
dustrial facilities not only untouched but vastly improved—must 
seek to initiate the policy, and lead the way out of the state of 
chaos which for the time being is so evident on every side. 

Now I venture to inquire how many of us have studied in any 
degree of detail the terms, and more particularly the commercial 
clauses, of the Peace Treaty of Versailles beyond noting with 
satisfaction the new lines of frontier boundaries, the probable 
amount of the indemnity, the disposal of Germany’s accumula- 
tion of military, naval, air-force armaments, war stores, and the 
like, and the loss of her colonies? We may, I believe, dismiss 
from our minds at once all military considerations, because, how- 
ever bellicose our late enemies, and Germany in particular, may 
feel in the future, it is next to the absolute impossible for that 
nation to attempt hostilities for generations to come, for the 
paramount reason that, owing to the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, with all its mineral wealth, Germany can no longer 
meet the production of iron ore which modern war as we under- 
stand it entails. The retrocession of these provinces is one of 
the chief accomplishments of the Peace Treaty, and constitutes a 
lasting industrial advantage to France and an enduring preventa- 
tive measure against G;erman aggression. 

During the war, in 1917, I referred, in the short paper I read 
before you, to some figures relating to the iron and coal fields 
of Lorraine, which Germany had wrested from France in previous 
wars, and which indicated the remarkable extent to which these 
resources enabled Germany to develop the foutidations of her 
supreme position and industrial strength at the opening period of 
the war. To-day’s position justifies a repetition of these statis- 
tics; for France now replaces Germany as the possessor of the 
dominating iron ore supplies in Europe. The annual production 
of iron ore in Germany before the war was 27 million tons, and 
in France 21 million tons; whereas Germany can now only pro- 
duce 7 million tons, as against France’s 42 million tons. A far 
swing of the pendulum is it not ? 

A further industrial obligation Germany has undertaken in 
















subscribing to the Peace Treaty is the necessity to furnish with 
priority over all other supplies sométhing approaching 250 mil- 
lion tons of coal, spread over the next ten years, to France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy ; and these countries are all counting upon this 
supply of coal or its coke equivalent to save their industries. 
Germany also loses to France the Saar Coal Mines, previously 
producing about 17 million tons per annum; and as these mines 
were never worked to their fullest extent, in order that the supply 
should not compete unduly with the Westphalian mines, it is of 
all the greater significance. 

A commercial asset of no mean importance which France also 
obtains by a condition in the Peace Treaty, and which deprives 
Germany of one of her many ambitious industrial plans, is the 
transfer of the port of Strasbourg—a result which now gives France 
direct aceess to the Rhine. This river port, with a pre-war traffic 
of close upon 3 million tons per annum, and already fourth in im- 
portance of the Rhine shipping towns in the midst of a network 
of canals and railways, is to be enlarged to cope with an antici- 
pated vast increase of traffic. In connection with this consider- 
able gain, the Peace Treaty coe against harmful competition 
from the trans-Rhine port of Kehl, which, although in German 
territory, is to be administered by France for a period of years, 
by the end of which time Strasbourg should have gained an as- 
cendency difficult to be ever approached by Kehl. 

The treaty also provides that Germany furnishes France 
during the next three years with about 100,000 tons of benzol, a 
like amount of sulphate of ammonia, and 150,000 tons of coal tar. 
Again, she hands over one-half of the whole stock of dyestuffs and 
chemical drugs existing in the country at the date of the treaty, 
and then for five years a quarter of the whole German production 
of all such dyes and chemicals for a period of six months in each 
year. 

In addition to ceding to the allies practically all her ships—in- 
cluding the large ocean passenger steamers which formed so im- 
portant a feature of the German mercantile marine—she is com- 
pelled to build for the allies at the rate of 200,000 gross tonnage 
for each of the next five years. Another important clause pro- 
vides that manufactured products originating or coming from 
Alsace-Lorraine shall, on importation to Germany, be exempt 
from all custom duties during the forthcoming five years—a con- 
dition also applying to Luxembourg aud Poland. 

Now, omitting reference to the gigantic obligations imposed for 
reparation, compensation, penalties, and indemnity, I have briefly 
instanced some of what may be called the minor Peace Treaty 
terms affecting the outlook of Germany’s industrial future, and 
which are of particular concern to us in considering the question, 
If we trade with Germany, are we assisting her to regain her 
former position in the world to our own detriment? Germany’s 
financial indebtedness alone is sufficient to impede reinstatement 
to her former status within measurable time; and there are many 
other retarding factors—such as her own internal war losses and 
costs, and the further fact that she is experiencing even greater 
trouble than ourselves in labour disturbances and unrest, vastly 
increased wages, reduced hours of work, and less efficiency in the 
skilled worker, while labour has gained a new position through 
trade unionism which no doubt it will endeavour to hold. Thus a 
blow has been struck at Germany’s industrial progress and future 
prosperity, which, in my opinion, removes the fear of a renewal 
of her pre-war practice of peaceful penetration and excessive com- 
petition for many years to come. We have it on the authority of 
the British Chamber of Commerce in Germany—an institution 
established to control the exchange of trade between Germany 
and the British Empire—that she is not in a position to dump, 
even if desirous of doing so; there being in point of fact only very 
small stocks existing in that country to-day. Indeed, all over the 
Continent generally there is a dearth of the prime necessities of 
industry following upon a period of semi-starvation which existed 
during the greater part of the war. 

The cash securities, goods, and materials do not exist to-day to 
discharge all her debts and liabilities which are to endure for a 
period of thirty years or more; and whether it shall be with us 
or with other countries, her trade will have to be carried on and 
money made. Therefore, to forcibly push her over the precipice 
upon which she now stands does not seem to be a policy calcu- 
lated to advance our own business interests. 

The Peace Treaty does, in fact, provide for an immediate re- 
sumption of trading relations, especially between France and 
Germany. The shipping, coal, coke, tar, dyestuffs, chemicals, 
and all other commodities I have referred to are to be supplied 
at prices ruled by a schedule already determined by the treaty. 
France is already crying out because Germany is failing to sell 
her the coke for use in the blast-furnaces of Lorraine. Indeed, 
the French, according to one of her statesmen, are taking bold 
lines in the matter of trading with Germany—they evidently real- 
izing that dreams of keeping that country in economic impotence 
is harmful to their progress. 

Our Government have recently contracted for 20,000 tons of 
potash, and shall we not take delivery of the new shipping which 
Germany is laying down to ourorder? Thus there appears to be 
a good deal of truth in what the Editor of the “ Economist ” said 
the other day: “It is not a question of shall we trade with Ger- 
many—we cannot help it.” A number of Americans seem to have 
realized this fact, inasmuch as interestsin German factories have 
been secured by their enterprising citizens, who evidently realize 
that advantages are to be gained in the re-establishment of indus- 
tries over there. Further, I understand British firms are also to 
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some extent appointing agents in Germany for British manufac- 
tures. 

The object of my remarks to-day is not, however, solely a 
consideration of the reopening of trading relations with Germany 
in particular, except in those channels where necessity compels 
us so to do in order to supply our wants, but also to examine a 
kindred subject—namely, the policy of unrestricted importation 
of materials in general into this country. France, although 
having suffered untold wrongs and devastation, will, when repara- 
tion is completed, have opportunities and resources which I 
hardly think either she or others have hitherto contemplated. 
She is the nation likely to become ‘“ The Competitor,” for 
example, so far as steel production is concerned, as, with the 
acquisition of Lorraine and the Saar Valley, France will be 
capable of increasing her production of pig iron from 5 million 
tons to 11 million tons annually—thus exceeding the United 
Kingdom output at the period immediately preceding the war. 
Belgium, too, will, in the course of time, be resuscitated; and 
although not acquiring, like France, additional territory with 
mineral wealth and highly-developed industries, she will no doubt 
at no distant day be in a position to renew her exports of steel 
and other products to this and other countries. For the time 
being, however, her industries are in a deplorable state. 

The report of the British Commission recently appointed to 
visit and investigate the condition of plant and machinery and 
the prospects of reconstruction and development of the iron and 
steel industries in France, Belgium, and the occupied German 
territory is a most instructive document, and should be studied 
a everyone interested in the subject we are discussing to-day. 

he Commission point out the fact that of 60 blast-furnaces 
existing in Belgium before the war, not one was in blast a few 
months ago; and it will take twelve to eighteen months to get even 
half of them to work again. Unemployment is appalling, over 
60 per cent. of the workmen being out of work. 

From personal observation during a recent visit to France and 
Italy, it was only too evident to me that those countries were also 
experiencing, with ourselves, troubles of labour unrest, only in far 
graver forms, with even lesser output compared to our present 
low scale. The cost of living being far higher than we experience, 
brings its attendant confusion and strife—in fact, our grievances 
are nothing compared with the outbursts of discontent on the 
whole Continent. So far as we can gather, America is drifting 
towards the same conditions of labour ferment, commencing with 
threats of, and actual, strikes on a scale fully commensurate with 
American methods. 

I thus conclude that the relative position of each country, so far 
as economic conditions are concerned, is proportionately the 
same as existed before the war, and only altered in the degree of 
monetary value brought about by a universal shortage and con- 
tinued under-production. It is, of course, impossible, when 
endeavouring to seek a means of arriving at a solution of the 
present question, to avoid that old controversial subject—Free 
Trade or Protection. In reviewing the state of the World’s 
economic affairs created by the war, I am led to believe that Free 
Trade is still the broadest and surest foundation for this country’s 
prosperity. Before the war we enjoyed the largest international 
trade in the world. Our sale of exported manufactured goods 
averaged {9 per head of our population ; Germany’s exports were 
£5 10s.; France’s £4 103.; and the United States, £2 10s. per 
capita, from which I can assume our trade was in a healthy state, 
and did not call for any drastic modification of our fiscal policy. 

The majority of the members of this Society are associated 
with constructive engineering—an integral part of one of our 
master industries—and are thus closely interested in the question 
whether our steel and metal markets are to be opened to foreign 
supplies, either in their raw or manufactured state, on a free or 
tariff basis, and in restricted or unrestricted quantities. Hitherto 
there have been unrestricted free imports of steel sheets, plates, 
and sections. Most of us made good use of the opportunities 
thus afforded, and for quite a considerable period many of the 
steel structures in this country were to a large extent built-up 
from raw Belgian and German materials; the cost of this class 
of work reaching its bottom level under these conditions. A form 
of protection arose by engineers specifying the exclusive use of 
British materials, which did not tend to lower costs. It is a 
question whether this condition of contract should be continued, 
in view of the shortage of home produced materials, always re- 
membering that the law of supply and demand is as potent to-day 
as ever—a fact practically demonstrated by the inadequacy of 
the present-day’s under-production and over-consumption to meet 
the increased requirements of the wider distribution of wealth 
among the populace occasioned by war conditions. 

I am aware that a special trade followed by one group of our 
members has since the war convinced the Government that abso- 
lute protection is necessary—the special circumstances surround- 
ing the manufacture of gas-mantles being apparently such as to 
warrant prohibition against importation of inferior articles. The 
toy and motor-car industries, which likewise approached the 
Government for restricted importation of foreign goods, are in a 
different catogory. It would seem, moreover, that the car manu- 
facturers are somewhat too ambitious. Already protected with a 
tariff of 33°1-3 p.ct., which, in effect, is much greater taking into 
account the higher scale of freights, insurance, and handling and 
the rate of exchange, with an overflowing order book, and a hope- 
less inability to fulfil the present demand, they yet seem prepared 
to deny to the business and professional man reasonable facility 








for using a modern means of conveyance rather than be subject 
to that sobering and levelling influence on prices—unrestricted 
importation. Surely this is an example of where protection is 
harmful to the interests of this country’s general progress. 

The supply of labour is lamentably short—not measured so 
much by counting human beings as by the degree of willingness 
to produce an honest day’s output. A member of the Govern- 
ment has stated from evidence that, with the reduction of the 
working hours, the reduction of output has been found to be in 
mathematical proportion. I go further and say the output is 
considerably less, and still further diminished by the daily occur- 
ring strikes, which means ultimately that, unless productivity can 
be increased, we shall be in danger of declining below the stan- 
dard necessary for maintenance of healthful life and result in a 
political, industrial, and social disorder hitherto unexperienced in 
this country of ours. 

I take it all are agreed that the most essential requirement is 
production—that is, the product of the working man; and we, 
their masters and employers, as prime controllers of this produc- 
tion, hold for the time being the position of trustees to the nation 
to lead affairs into their legitimate path again. All the members 
of this Society are employers of labour, and control what I term 
for the moment establishments of production whose combined 
capital is not less than 20 million sterling ; and thus we are shoul- 
dered with grave responsibilities, requiring us to take the broadest 
views in seeking means to augment the trade of this country. A 
vast amount of literature has been written and widely circulated 
since the armistice expounding a variety of views on reconstruc- 
tion—as to what ought to be done to set the old country on its 
feet again. But although the man of education does to some ex- 
tent derive assistance and guidance, the advice in its present form 
does not reach the working man, or, where it does, the effect is too 
frequently lessened by involved arguments, deep and abstract 
reasoning, and the lack of lucid convincing exposition. 

Now carry your minds back to the early days of the war. The 
working man was invoked, and his best side shone-out in response 
to those simple, effective, recruiting appeals displayed on posters 
and placards and elucidated in brief platform speeches, with the 
result that the voluntary army, which preceded conscription, was 
raised with a spontaneity unparalleled in the pages of history. 
Thus it occurs to me that a simple policy of stating plain and un- 
varnished facts is now required as a Government propaganda of 
educational work to bring home to those concerned the grim reali- 
ties of the economic situation, and make the worker acquainted 
with fundamental economic laws.** I believe the working man 
himself is quite open to reason, and ready to do the right thing if 
only shown what that right thing is. Let the worker be told both 
sides of the question, and not left simply to what his Trade Union 
leaders, with catch phrases and epigrams, instil into his mind, 
already distracted at the moment by the ease of high earnings and 
the knowledge of accumulated union funds, besides realizing his 
position in forming an integral part of the uncertain supply which 
is failing to meet the nation’s imperative demands. 

The fact that three consecutive resolutions were passed unani- 
mously at the recent Trade Union Congress, involving an addi- 
tional burden of £650,000,009, or one and a half times the net 
burden due to the war, characterizes the inability of the working 
man to realize the financial significance of the resolutions. And 
yet they strive to hold the destinies of this country in their hands! 
One of these resolutions referred to the 44-hour working week. 
Yet I read that in Germany, despite the increased wages and the 
regulation eight-hour day arranged by their unions, the working man 
who knocks off early in the afternoon takes on private orders and 
works for himself from that time onwards, under less efficient 
surroundings—thus indicating that, at least in Germany, neces- 
sity compels the producer to desire useful occupation for more 
than eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

The Economic Council are now issuing some interesting stat- 
istics in their monthly bulletin; and last month one learnt the 
ugly fact that the production of crude steel in Germany showed 
a large increase during the past three months over the previous 
quarter, and in this country a diminishing series practically co- 
inciding with the German increases. We must acknowledge, 
however reluctantly, that the power of production of the German 
states cannot be ignored, and that we have to reckon with in the 
immediate future, willingly or unwillingly, the potential products 
of over 120 millions of popes comprising the Central Powers, 
who, by their geographical position, have exceptional export facili- 
ties by the direct railway communication to the greater part of 
Europe by reason of contiguous frontiers. The period immedi- 
ately preceding the war marked Germany’s cumulative height 
of progress; but it is well worth consideration whether she could 
have maintained the high-water mark level to which the flood 
of apparent prosperity had carriedher. Nota few have expressed 
astonishment—and it is a riddle I have never seen satisfactorily 
answered—why Germany instigated the war at a period of her 
history when she was regarded to be fast approaching her deside- 
ratum of being master of the world’s commerce. 


* Since these lines were drafted, the great railway strike has taken place, 
and undoubtedly the settlement was greatly facilitated by the making clear 
to the public and strikers alike, by the publication towards the end of that 
fateful week in simple form the comparative tabular standard of wages, the 
prima facie point of dispute: and, more recently still, I note that Messrs. 
Marshall, of Gainsborough, have adopted a policy in the same direction by 
the issue of a circular-letter to their employees setting out in terse sentences 
what the worker ought to. know. 
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In this matter one’s view-point is perhaps limited; but it has 
occurred to me, whether Germany’s highly developed commercial 
organization and the super cartellization of her industries, which 
often promoted export at the expense of the home market in an 
artificial and arbitrary manner, had not been over-reached, and 
financial difficulties were in sight. The cartel system was openly 
acknowledged in Germany, and was upheld and fostered by the 
Government as a means of expanding the country’s export trade. 
But whether this as a system is to the permanent advantage of 
the whole nation is another, and very debatable, matter. Turn- 
ing to published information, it appears that,as far back as 1905, 
there were over 12,000 manufacturing firms working under the 
absolute control of 385 cartels. The general method of working 
appears to be that each firm has allotted to it a specified production 
for home consumption, and is only allowed to exceed this on the 
condition that the surplus is sold to foreign countries—a bounty 
being paid to the manufacturer, where necessary, in order to enable 
him to compete abroad. Thus the foreign country buys cheaper 
than the home consumer. 

I will instance a case reported by our late Consul at Frankfort. 
The cartel of wire nail manufacturers made in six months a profit 
of £60,000 in the home market, and a loss of £43,000 on their 
foreign markets—the home consumer suffering under the hardship 
by the cartel’s agreement with the wire rod cartel to supply no 
material to a manufacturer of nails who did not belong to a cartel. 
An instance referred to by Mr. Marshall, in his “ Industry and 
Trade,” is particularly interesting to us, and indicates the octopus 
hold and power of these cartels in Germany. The German manu- 
facturers tendered for a large gasholder at Copenhagen, and were 
undersold by a British firm making use of German steel at low 
export prices. The loss of the contract was regarded as of such 
importance to the Steel Works Union—one of the most powerful 
cartels in Germany—that it forthwith changed its policy, and no 
longer made uniform reductions to all countries, but put England 
and Belgium on a differential footing. The case of potash is 
another interesting example of the operations of a cartel; it being, 
I believe, the single case of a cartel’s export price being above the 
home price—the German ‘Government stipulating that the home 
price for this much-needed fertilizer must be low, the export price 
being where it will. 

The protection of individual firms afforded by these cartels 
under the extraordinarily far-reaching conditions with which they 
are operated in Germany, and the suppression of individualism 
it represents, has hitherto been acquiesced in by the Germans 
as a consequence, no doubt, of the discipline ingrained in them 
from their youth upwards under the late military régime. But the 
result of the war is bringing about a social reconstruction; and 
the outbursts of discontent which followed its cessation can be 
partly attributed to the exploitation of the masses of the people 
by a dominant few through the agency of cartels. If prophecy 
were not a gratuitous folly, I should feel inclined to say that ere 
long Germany will reconsider her present zollverein policy, and 
approach more towards a state of free trade, when it is fully 
grasped by the masses that a system of protective tariff gives a 
bounty to the German producer at the cost of the German user; 
and, further, a reaction not altogether favourable to cartels is 
likely to develop, inasmuch as the one gives the opportunity to 
the other in a tariff-bound country. 

“The strong individuality which created Britain’s industrial 
leadership is still her most important asset, but it needs increas- 
ingly to be supplemented by readiness to co-operate with others 
in large affairs; while the supersession of small businesses by 
large in many industries is inevitable.” These are the words of 
Mr. Marshall, in his recently published work on “Industry and 
Trade ;”* but they epitomize tersely and lucidly what I endea- 
voured to express in the debate which followed Mr. Main’s ad- 
dress on the occasion of this meeting last year. 

While maintaining that to ensure progress we must preserve 
sufficient individualism to provide the initiative and incentive that 
are the outcome of self-interest, I do not desire to underrate the 
advantages of consolidation, co-operation, or amalgamation. But 
what we, as leaders of business, should keep in mind is the in- 
equity of organizing or combining to the point at which a section 
can exploit a nation. Such a condition can never permanently 
endure, whether its authors be trade organizers or trade unions. 

‘My address was opened with the question: Are we to Trade 
with the Central Powers?” I followed with an endeavour to 
indicate the economic position in which Germany, the predomi- 
nant partner, saddled with obligations arising out of the war, 
stands to-day; and I have also tried to throw a little light, as I 
see it, upon the conditions under which she previously traded. 
I hope your discussion will provide an answer. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. H. Batrour Browne, K.C. (speaking before the paper was 
read, as he had to leave to keep another engagement), said he had had 
only a few minutes in which to glance through the paper. It was an 
exceedingly interesting one. He found in it advocacy of the policy 
of unrestricted importation of materials in general into this country ; 
and further on was this remark: ‘‘ The majority of the members of 
this Society are associated with constructive engineering, and are thus 
closely interested in the question whether our steel and metal markets 
are to be opened to foreign supplies, either in their raw or manufac- 
tured state, on a free or tariff basis, and in restricted or unrestricted 


* “Industry and Trade,"’ by Alfred Marshall. Published by Macmillan & 
Co.; 1919. A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organization. 









quantities.’’ Laurence Sterne, notwithstanding that he wrote ‘' Tris- 
tram Shandy,” was aclergyman. Once he went into the pulpit, and 
gave out his text, and then said: ‘‘ That I deny.’’ ‘* That I deny." 
Was it. of no importance to the members of the Society that there 
should be an unrestricted import of raw materials and manufactured 
articles into this country? He said ‘‘No.’’ With regard to raw 
materials, they were at one with the author. If there was reStriction 
of raw materials, trade would becrippled. If they restricted the im- 
port of manufactured articles, they protected what must be protected 
—labour in this country. We could not have here cartels and trusts 
as in other countries; and it was impossible to go on paying wages 
unless there was some protection of the labourers of the country, and 
those who employed them. This raised, as Mr. Cutler pointed out in 
the paper, the whole question of free trade and protection. He (Mr. 
Balfour Browne) still held that protection in this country, which was 
labouring as an industrial country to produce goods annually for itself 
and the world, was essential if they were to have success. It would 
not do to ‘throw openthedoors.’’ The great economist, John Stuart 
Mill, said in his book on ‘* Political Economy ”’ that for a time infant 
industries might be legitimately protected,-in order that they might 
take root in the country and flourish. He (Mr. Balfour Browne) had 
never understood, and did not understand, why it was, if infant indus- 
tries could be legitimately protected, that established industries shouid 
not be also protected. This was why he differed from Mr. Cutler in 
his paper. He hoped the question would be decided by the country 
in the way he had indicated. 

The Presipent (Sir Arthur Duckham), at the close of the reading 
of the paper, said they congratulated Mr. Cutler and themselves upon 
his very fine paper. Some thought and courage were required in pro- 
ducing it. The subject was a thorny one, if they started on a broad 
discussion of free trade and protection. One point to which he (Sir 
Arthur) would like to draw attention was the reference to potash. He 
believed the reason for the export price of potash being high was that 
Germany was practically the only producer ; and so it did not matter 
to her how high the price was at which she sold it abroad, so long as 
she got it cheap for her own fertilizing purposes. Another point was 
that they had a sore place in the entity of Europe and the world to- 
day. This sore place was in the Central Powers. They bad to make 
the sore place of Germany into a healthy place in order to secure the 
success of the world. This was anecessity for them all as citizens of 
the world. Unless we did get a prosperous and more or less happy 
Germany, we should not, so long as this existed, be a prosperous and 
happy nation. This was the fundamental position they had to bear in 
mind. He had been a free trader from his birthupwards. Itwas the 
only political belief he had ever held. He did not like to be dogmatic 
on any subject, because on every subject every individual had to make 
up his mind for himself. Undoubtedly, the suppression of industry 
by illicit dumping in this country should be stopped ; and they should 
protect their industries against which a dead-set was being made, 
Some might need fostering ; and after that the more competition the 
better. They would all then strive to do better work and the cheapest, 
because somebody else was going to compete against them. Look at 
what a blessing electricity had been to the gas industry in this way, 
and how tremendously it had helped it. He would ask his friend, Sir 
William Jones, to start the discussion. He was the head of a Commis- 
sion who went over the Lorraine ore fields ; and he had formed a fair 
opinion of the position of Germany and France in respect of iron and 
steel production, 

Sir WILLIAM Jones said, as Sir Arthur had stated, he was chosen 
(why he never could understand) to take charge of the British mission 
which visited the restored provinces of Alsace and Lorraine and the 
Saar Valley, to report to the Ministry of Munitions and the Board of 
Trade upon the then condition of the iron and steel works in these 
areas, as well as upon the steps that had been taken in the areas in 
regard to the output of munitions during the war, and the possibility 
of the iron and steel works in them becoming serious competitors or 
otherwise with this country in the days of peace. Mr. Cutler had 
evidently read this report; and he (Sir William) was glad he con- 
sidered it would be of some value to this country. He might give his 
answer to the riddle that Mr. Cutler had submitted by saying that he 
believed the iron ore fields of Lorraine were the cause of the war of 
1870. He believed also that the iron ore fields of France which Ger- 
many did not possess were partially the cause of the warof 1914. The 
development of the iron and steel industry by Germany, and its vast 
value to the country, had caused her to look with envious eyes to the 
remaining ore fields that then belonged to France ; and she wished to 
acquire the wholeof them. She had failed, and lost the bulk of what she 
gained in 1870. The position of France now became almost that which 
Germany occupied before the late war. In other words, France now 
possessed vast ore fields— the largest basic ore fields in Europe—greatly 
beyond her own home needs for any length of time. But France suf- 
fered from the misfortune of not possessing, as Germany did, the coal- 
fields that were necessary to enable her successfully to work the ore 
fields. They saw France to-day dependent upon the Westphalian 
coal-fields for the coke she required for the purpose of smelting the ore 
found in Lorraine. This, he thought, was probably the answer to the 
question that Mr. Cutler had raised that day. The position of France 
was that she, to some extent, took the position previously held by 
Germany ; but he did not think this would at all deter Germany from 
advancing year by year in her output of steel. He did not believe that 
Germany was in this respect any worse placed than this country. A 
statement had been made that high freights were a protection to this 
country. He demurred entirely, because this country was dependent, 
so far as the iron and steel trade was concerned, upon the importa- 
tion of foreign ores. Therefore she should get them at low freights. The 
basic ores in this country only carried about an average of 26 to 27 p.ct. 
of ore, whereas the basic ore to which Mr, Cutler had referred in his 
paper gave something like 52 p.ct. The Germans, when they pos- 
sessed these ore fields, had great iron and steel works alongside them. 
They laid down blast-furnaces, and had the steel works adjacent ; and 
they utilized every foot of the waste gases obtainable from the blast- 
furnaces for running the steel works. He visited one works where 

they produced gooo tons of pig iron and 7000 tons of finished steel 
sections per week, and only used 40 tons.of coal per day—the rest of 
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the power required being got from blast furnace waste heat. This 
country had to learn some valuable lessons in this regard that Ger- 
many had taught them in these iron and steel works that had now been 
ceded to France. The present condition of the works out there was 
anything but satisfactory. The labour troubles were very real. In- 
deed, their troubles were certainly much worse than here. The diffi- 
culties of transport were immeasurably greater ;. the conditions of the 
railways in Central Europe were in far worse state than here. Gene- 
rally, they had not in this country much to fear for some years to come 
from competition either from Germany or France, because it must be 
remembered that a great number of the most important steel works 
which formerly belonged to French shareholders had been ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Germans; and, until these were reinstated, the fear 
of severe competition from those countries must clearly be somewhat 
remote. He should, of course, have liked to have had a deferred 
opportunity of discussing the important basic principles dealt with in 
Mr. Cutler's paper. He might say that he could not go so far per- 
haps as Mr. Balfour Browne in pronouncing against the importation 
of semi-finished materials. He was in favour of the importation of 
raw materials, and had been instrumental in getting the steel makers of 
this country to order 45,000 tons of basic pig iron from steel works 
in Lorraine, which happened to be in stock, and which the Lorraine 
works could not use, because they were not getting furnace coke from 
the Germans. They were not sending the coke to Lorraine which they 
had undertaken to do, and so the iron in stock could not be utilized in 
the steel-works, as the ore was not being smelted at the time—solely 
owing to want of coke. Nearly all the steel made over there, it was 
generally known, was by the Bessemer basic process ; ours, was made 
by the basic open hearth or the acid open hearth process. The view 
he took was that this country above all countries must be dependent 
upon her exports for her prosperity. They could not live upon them- 
selves, This country more than any other of which he knew had to 
depend upon her exports with which to pay for her imports, which 
were necessary for the maintenance, upkeep, and feeding of the popu- 
lation, The real truth was this: So far as prosperity went, they had 
to look all the time to the high skill of their workmen to carry on the 
superior business and the scientific execution required by the employers 
to hold their own in the markets of the world; and it was a very de- 
batable point whether the importation of finished material should be 
permitted, while one would agree with the duty free importation of raw 
materials. It seemed to him that the very instance that Mr. Cutler 
had quoted, of a British firm having successfully competed against the 
Germans for the gasholder at Copenhagen, where it was intended that 
German raw material should be used, but with British labour, in itself 
showed that the pre-eminence of this country must depend upon the 
superior skill both of her workmen and her employers. He expressed 
his personal thanks to Mr. Cutler for the paper. 

Alderman F, TempLer Depger remarked that Mr. Cutler began 
his paper with a conundrum, and finished up with one. He had 
hoped that Sir William Jones would have answered the question 
whether or not he thought they should trade with Germany. Per- 
sonally, he thought this was a matter one could hardly expect to sum 
up either at a single meeting, or even after a deliberation of some 
weeks. Mr. Cutler principally touched on the economic side of the 
question ; and if they were discussing it as business people, and were 
looking at the economic side of it, then he thought there was only one 
answer—that if it was going to assist this country's trading, then they 
should deal with Germany. The British always looked upon the 
practical side first. He must confess that, with the enormous in- 
demnity that Germany had to face, he could not see, if her trade was 
shut-off from the other countries of the world, how she was going to 
satisfy the indemnity. There they had a very sound basis upon which 
to go. The Allies wanted the money, and that badly. It did not 
appear to him that Austria was in any better position than Germany ; 
and if the Allies were to secure payment, then trading with Germany 
was bound to come. In business they had, to a great extent, to let 
the sentimental side go, and look upon matters solely from the prac- 
tical side. The only question that arose in his mind was, If they began 
to trade with Germany, where was it going to stop? If they allowed 
their raw material to come in, well and good; but if they allowed 
every manufacturing firm with finished goods to come in, British trade 
was going to suffer. They had before the war experience of the 
insidious way in which the German worked into British trade ; and if 
they began to trade freely with the Central Powers again, they were 
going to subject themselves to a lot of this business. He was still 
doubtful as to whether or not, or as to how far, they should trade 
with Germany. 

Mr. J. W. Scott pointed out that, during the past few years, they 
had had a good deal to do with Government Departments; and he 
thought that protection would lead to establishing more Government 
Departments, which would result in much interference with trade. 
It was questionable whether under such conditions they would not lose 
more than they would gain. His feeling was that the less they had to 
do with Government Departments, and the freer they were, the better 
it would be for the country, themselves, and business progress. 

Mr. F. C, Titvey said this was a subject that had worried manu- 
facturers very considerably. Early in the war, most people made up 
their minds that the less they had to do with those who were their 
enemies, the better it would be for the whole country ; they had felt 
very strongly that the Germans were people with whom they ought not 
to have any dealings. Conditions had altered very considerably since 
the Armistice. Probably the members at the meeting that day were of 
the same mind as he was. They did not care to say straight out they 
would deal with Germany and the countries allied with her, because 
that might be considered to be somewhat unpatriotic. This had pre- 
vented a good many expressing their opinions. At the same time, no 
one came forward, except Mr. Cutler, and stated quite strongly that 
people here should be free to deal with Germany. Some time ago he 
had, as mentioned in the Chairman’s report, something to do with the 
suggestion made to the Board of Trade that imports from Germany 
should be considered by a committee appointed by the trades of the 
country, in conjunction with representatives of the people and of the 
Board of Trade, who should represent the purchaser of anything re- 
quired for use by the people. It seemed to him that on these lines, 









they could deal with Germany. They should be able to make arrange- 
ments, without too much supervision and control by Government De- 
partments, for British trades themselves to represent their views before 
some central body prior to goods being allowed to come into competi- 
tion with them. Arrangements might also be made for the fostering of 
certain specified trades in this country ; and, further, the committees 
might have control of the amount of imports, and the conditions and 
prices at which the imports should enter. Hethought a great deal of 
good would be done in this way, because the traders themselves would 
have to show that they were doing their best to build-up particular 
trades, that they were selling at a fair price, and that they were 
organizing their businesses on lines that would allow them to pro- 
duce at the lowest possible price. If the traders could not meet the 
demands of the people, the country should not go short of what it 
needed ; and imports should then be allowed, and the populace have 
what was necessary. 

Mr. A. C. Beat said the question Mr. Cutler put was, “ Are we to 
trade with Germany?” The answer was: “ We cannot help it.” 
There were 120 million people in Central Europe; and nothing that 
this country could do would keep them from trading in some way 
or other. As one of the largest trading communities in Europe, this 
country would have to trade with Germany. Another point was with 
regard to free trade and protection. Mr. Cutler had said that the 
pre-war exports from this country amounted to {9 per head, against 
Germany’s £5 10s. He thought this large export per head was due 
not to the manufacturers of this country, but to materials that were 
imported and then exported. This being so, it was a fictitious figure, 
Another point which would have to be considered was this. Sir 
William Jones told them that the iron ore in this country gave about 
25 p.ct. of iron, while that of Lorraine gave a percentage of 52. It 
would be impossible for the iron and steel manufacturers of this 
country to compete with the foreigner under such a disadvantage ; 
and so there must be some measure of protection if they were to keep 
the trade in this country. 

Mr. CuTcer, in reply, said he was much obliged for the way the 
members had received the paper. He thought perhaps he ought to 
say it was a matter that required a good deal of looking up, because 
all the figures, statistics, and information he had quoted had to be 
obtained from various documents. Mr. Balfour Browne took an en- 
tirely different view from himself. When one wrote a paper, and it 
was Criticized, one felt that something had been said that was interest- 
ing to the people who read it. He was much relieved to find that, 
although one of the Past-Presidents had such strong views opposed to 
what he held himself, their present President was a free trader. He 
did not think many subjects had been raised during the discussion that 
called for any direct answer, except perhaps in the case of the last 
speaker, who raised a point on the figures regarding the export trade 
of this country. His authority was the Prime Minister, who quoted 
the figures a short time ago—fg9 and £5 tos. With regard to trading 
with Germany, he had endeavoured to put before the members, with- 
out expressing any very decided opinions on the subject, what were 
the facts. They, as business men résponsible for the trade of this 
country, should know the conditions under which Germany found 
herself to-day, and how she stdod before the war. In 1912, Germany 
exported to this country alone goods worth 70 millions sterling. Out 
of this, something approaching 12 million pounds’ worth were goods 
supplied to the engineering and allied industries. It was for them as 
engineers to consider this question very seriously, if they were to strike 
out at one blow the imported materials of Germany. If the Germans 
traded with this country, this country must trade with Germany. 


_ 


THE BROMLEY-BY-BOW GAS-WORKS. 


Visit of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association. 


The Association had their first visit of the present session 
on Saturday afternoon, when between sixty and seventy members 


assembled for an inspection—facilities for which had been kindly 
granted them—of the Bromley-by-Bow works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. The muster would have been considered a 
very good one indeed under the best conditions, but it was extra- 
ordinarily so under weather conditions which were, to say the least, 
peculiarly depressing—even for November. Thereare no results 
without causes; and the Association owe a debt of gratitude to 
the President, Mr. S. B. Chandler—whose activity on its behalf 
was evidenced by a letter from him on Junior Association work 
which recently appeared in our pages. 

This was the second visit of the Association to these works ; 
the first having taken place in January, 1913, when, according to 
the account of the proceedings which appeared in the “ JouRNAL” 
at the time, “in spite of a heavy downpour of rain, which con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon, there was a good gathering of 
members.” When the time comes for the third visit, let us hope 
the weather will be such as to enable the works to be seen at their 
best. ‘ Views” on Saturday were out of the question; but, on 
referring back, members will find in their ‘ Transactions” for 
1913 three first-rate photographs of the works which originally 
appeared in the “Co-Partners’ Magazine of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company.” Quite a lot of those present on Saturday took 
part in the former visit ; and proof of the interest that is shown in 
inspections was furnished by the way in which these members 
were able to recall special features of the works. 

Unfortunately, the Engineer of the works (Mr. J. H. Methven) 
was away on business in the North of England ; but the visitors 
were heartily welcomed by Mr. W. Grogono (his Chief Assistant), 
and found excellent guides in him and Mr. L. Lacey, and Mr. W. 
Barclay. Immediately on entering the gates, there is encountered 
one of the principal features of the station, which is one of the 
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largest belonging to the Gas Light and Coke Company. This is 
the handsome two-span iron bridge over Bow Creek, by which 
the site is approached. The works themselves are practically 
half-a-century old, having been commenced by the Imperial Gas 
Company in 1870, and first used by them for the making of gas 
in 1873. The design of the works and the details of construction 
(with the single exception of the bridge just mentioned) were 
carried out by the late Mr. T. N. Kirkham, who was at that time 
Chief Engineer to the Imperial Company. There is ample space 
available for any extensions that may be required; and some 
work of this character is, as a matter of fact, now in progress, in 
the shape of two new 4 million c.ft. per day sections. 

As originally built, the works contained four massively built 
stage retort-houses of a nominal aggregate productive capacity of 
10 million c.ft. per day. The houses are built in a line of two 
double-span buildings, parallel lengthwise to the dock lying on the 
western side. This dock is another of the striking features of the 
works; the dimensions being 1000 ft. by 100 ft. At the edge of 
the dock, at two places opposite the middle of each pair of retort- 
houses, are coal-lifts each containing a pair of Hone grabs for dis- 
charging the coal barges that come up the river. These grabs 
place the coal into travelling hoppers, which, in their turn, deliver 
it into trucks on an elevated railway This is continued into, and 
through, the retort-houses, and from it either the retort-house 
coal-stores are fed, or the coal tipped into outside stores on the 
far side of each retort-house. Each house contains 26 settings of 
tenretorts. At present only two of the houses—Nos. 2 and 3—are 
working ; and members were lucky enough to see Nos. 1 and 4 
in process of being remodelled. Full charges are worked; and 
a point emphasized by Mr. Grogono was the immunity from 
naphthalene troubles which the station enjoys. It may be re- 
marked that the hydraulic mains are fitted with anti-dip valves. 
The stoking machinery in the four houses, when reconstruction 
is complete, will consist of Arrol-Foulis chargers and Hunter- 
Barnett coke-pushers—all operated by hydraulic pressure. The 
works will then have a capacity of 16 million c.ft. of coal gas per 
day. Added to this, are four sets of Humphreys and Glasgow 
carburetted water-gas plant, each capable of making 1 million c.ft. 
of gas per day; so that when the scheme in hand is finished, the 
works will be able to turn out a total of 20 million c.ft. of gas per 
day. 

Sufficient space was left between the retort-houses to provide 
room for the substantially built exhauster-house, pump-room, and 
fitters’ shop common to the whole works. The practice adopted 
at these works is that of exhausting the gas before it is condensed ; 
the exhausting being done at from 145° to 150° Fahr. There are 
two installations of exhausters—one for dealing with the gas made 
in the four retort-houses on the works, and the other for pumping 
Beckton as well as the Bromley gas into the 48-in. Beckton main 
passing through the works. It was mentioned that the velocity 
of the gas in this main is about 45 ft. per second; and that the 
pressure drops approximately 5 in. a mile from Beckton. 

Attention was drawn to other portions of the plant, either in 
use or in course of construction—including the Livesey washers, 
the cyanogen washers, the vertical Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler 
washers, and atmospheric condensers. Inspection was also made 
of the toluol plant, which performed such good service during the 
war, and of an installation now being erected of ferro-concrete 
overhead purifiers. There are two sets of these concrete purifiers, 
each set consisting of six vessels, each vessel being 4o ft. square. 
By the valve-room has been placed a rotary meter, of a capacity 
of 6 million c.ft. of gas per day, guaranteed down to 25,000 c.ft. 
per hour. The connections to this are so arranged that, when 
desired for testing or other purposes it can be run in tandem 
with one of the station-meters. There are two streams of gas 
from the exhausters to the condensers, at the inlet of which they 
are split into four streams, and so pass to the inlet of the scrub- 
bers. At the outlet, they comeinto acommon main. A complete 
examination of all there wasto see would have occupied far more 
than the two hours at disposal. 


After tea in the building set aside on the works for the use of 
the Rifle Club, Mr. Chandler remarked that the Association had 
received a good many favours at the hands of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company; and among them the visit of that afternoon 
would stand out prominent. The works possessed many features 
of considerable interest. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Company and to the members of the staff who had accompanied 
them round the works, on the proposition of the Senior Vice- 
President (Mr. F. J. Pearce), seconded by Mr. Bell, of Reading, 
who voiced the opinion of the visitors that the works are in a 
high state of efficiency. Mr. Grogono undertook that the vote 
should reach the proper quarter. 








Rear-Admiral (Retired) Philip Dumas, C.B., is next Tuesday 
to read a paper, on the “ Conservation of Oil,” before the Insti- 
tution of Petroleum Technologists, at the Royal Society of Arts. 
The time of the meeting is 5.30. 

No. 69 of “ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,” which is just 
to hand, and the following issue (No. 70), are based upon a paper 
which Mr. H. H. Creasey, Consulting Expert to the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, read at the recent conference. An ab- 
stract of this paper will be found on another page of this number 
of the “JourNnAL;” the subject dealt with being “Government 


MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held at the Reading Room of the Council House, 
Birmingham, on Thursday evening last—Mr. C. CarrINGTON 


BarBER (the President) presiding over a large and representative 
attendance. 


Mr. R. A. S. BrownincG, Works Engineer of the Nechells Gas- 
Works, read the following paper: 


SOME GAS-WORKS PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. 


The main object of these Junior Association meetings is, I 
believe, educational ; and I thought that a few notes on some of 
the difficulties which occasionally occur on a gas-works, and the 
methods adopted to deal with them, might be of use to some of 
you. With this in view, I have made a few notes of some pro- 
blems with which I have been faced, and the means which have 
been taken to solve them. I do not claim the authorship of all 
the solutions; and I should not like to dignify this contribution to 
the proceedings by the name of a paper, but rather an informal 
chat among ourselves about our daily work. 

Witb regard to the reading of papers, it has often struck me 
that too much is made of the smooth working of the particular 
plant or machinery of which the paper is the subject, and of the 
wonderful results obtained. During my sixteen years of gas- 
works engineering, it has not been my luck to come across any 
part of the plant which may be described as anything like perfec- 
tion. Yet when one thinks of some of the papers one has heard 
read, the conclusion one naturally draws is that at last we have 
found something which need never cause us to have any more 
sleepless nights. Now we know that this is not correct. Weare 
generally held responsible for the working of the various plants, 
and are fully aware of their little failings. 

I consider that in all descriptions of carbonizing plant or special 
types of machinery, &c., mention should be made of their good 
points and also of their failings. It would help us so much in 
deciding which particular plant would be more suitable for our 
own special conditions, and also how to proceed when putting the 
plant into operation. This subject has been raised before by Mr. 
D.C. Cross, of the Southern District Association, and drew forth 
a letter to the “Gas JournaL” from Mr. John West, in defence 
of his particular system of vertical retorts, in which he claimed 
perfect flexibility and smooth working. Towards the end of the 
letter, however, he admits to some slight defects in certain of the 
plants erected, and the means taken to put things right. This is 
just the sort of information we want. 

To come to the subject of this paper, I daresay you have found 
that when retort-settings have for some reason or other been 
worked beyond their normal life, it very often happens that un- 
even heating occurs. If the producer nostrils and secondary air 
ports are clean, and adjustment of the dampers will not put things 
right, the trouble will most probably be found to be a blockage 
of the flues round the top retorts. These flues are difficult to get 
at when the retorts are at work ; and I have found that the steam 
generated by a bucketful of water thrown into the producer 
through the top firehole will very often clear the obstruction. 
This should only be tried as a last resource, and only on those 
beds which are shortly due for resetting. The method of pro- 
cedure is to close the primary and secondary air slides, balance 
the top firehole door so that it can be closed quickly, throw a 
bucketful of water well into the furnace, and close the door as 
tight and as quickly as possible. I have also experienced in very 
old settings a difficulty in drawing in a sufficient supply of secon- 
dary air to promote perfect combustion—due to the leaky con- 
dition of the waste-gas flues. Failing to make these flues tight, 
close-up the secondary air supply altogether, and admit the re- 
quired quantity underneath the bottom retort. This will enable 
you to carry on at the expense of a slightly increased quantity of 
fuel used. 

It sometimes happens that certain ascension pipes give more 
trouble than others. This may be due to either a short dip, 
leaky retort, light charges, or excessive heats. In the case of a 
short dip, and where the flange of the dip is already iron and iron 
with the top of the hydraulic main, I have found that a cylinder 

of tin, shaped to the inside of the dip pipe, lowered to the required 
depth and supported by strips bent over the top of the arch pipe 
and secured by the cap, will quite answer the purpose. I have 
also found great relief by fixing at the top of the ascension pipe a 
piece of }-in. pipe bent to form a seal and fitted with a tundish, 
into which a supply of water is allowed to drip, or even a tin of 
water placed inside the mouthpiece under the outlet to the ascen- 
sion pipe, and refilled every time the retort is charged, will keep 
the pipe wonderfully moist. 

When on an extended run of very dirty coal, which has been 
frequent during the last two or three years, we experienced 
great difficulty in getting enough primary air through some of our 
vertical retort producers. Fires which were thoroughly cleaned 
out on the morning shift were found to be almost blocked-up 
by the night shift. A small steam supply fixed in the primary 
air flue in the form of an injector was found to help matters very 
considerably. 

Some time ago, owing to the large amount of unscreened coal 
being received, we experienced great difficulty in getting the coal 
to run in the inclined retorts. The low weight of the charges, 





Housing Schemes and the Gas Industry.” 


| besides seriously reducing the output from the house at a very 
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critical time, also caused troubles in the hydraulic main, ascen- 
sion pipes, &c., and an alarming increase in the amount of naph- 


thalene in the gas. No alteration in the elevation of the charging 
shoots seemed to make any difference; and, owing to insufficient 
head room, it was quite impossible to give the coal a longer drop. 
Finally we decided to alter the design of the shoot itself, which 
was originally built with the bottom at the same angle as the 
retort. The nose end was bent slightly upwards towards the 
crown of the retort, which had the effect of discharging the coal 
so that it struck the bottom of the retort about a quarter of its 
length down. An increase of some 30 p.ct. in the weight of the 
charge was effected, which soon cured all the above troubles, 
made the work generally easier all round, and considerably 
affected the cost per ton of coal carbonized. There is one slight 
drawback, however; and that is with the very rough coal it is 
rather difficult to prevent the larger pieces from bouncing over 
the coal stop at the discharging end. But I consider of the two 
evils, the latter is by far the less. 

In 1916, we had installed a 4} million c.ft. per day horizontal 
retort plant. Shortly after the retorts were put to work, it was 
found that there was rather a large difference in temperature be- 
tween the top and bottom retorts. The retorts are set in vertical 
twos, in beds of eights, and the products of combustion are drawn 
from the combustion chamber vertically between the two rows of 
retorts, over the tops, down between the retorts and the side walls 
of the beds, and under the bottom retorts, to the waste-gas flue. 
Some considerable time was spent in experimenting with the 
primary and secondary air supplies and the small bed dampers 
in the endeavour to bring the point of combustion nearer to the 
bottom retorts. But no appreciable effect was obtained in any 
increase of temperature. The runners and second-tops are pro- 
tected on the chamber side by shield tiles; but it was not consi- 
dered that the tops would need it. However, in a very short 
time, the majority of the top retorts developed some bad leaks, 
and also began to lose their shape. 

As soon as possible the beds were let-down for patching; and it 
was then decided to shield the top retorts in the same way as the 
ruoners and second-tops, and the waste-gas flue underneath the 
bottoms was made shallower bya course of bricks, thereby bring- 
ing the heat more into contact with the bottom of the retort. On 
restarting the beds, these alterations were found to be perfectly 
justified. We are now able to work with a pressure on the fur- 
nace. The chamber temperatures are, on an average, 150° Fahr. 
lower; and the difference in temperature between the bottom 
and top retorts is not more than about 50°. 

When the horizontal plant had been running a few months, the 
motors driving the long coal-conveyors over the coal-hoppers 
commenced to give trouble. They were coupled-up direct to the 
usual pinion-and-gear wheels at the driving end, which tended to 
set up an excessive amount of vibration. This was considerably 
=—_ by moving the motors further along and substituting a belt 

rive. 

About twelve months after the coaling plant had been started, 
the sliding doors in the conveyors regulating the supply of 
coal to the hoppers commenced to come out of place, with the 
result that the coal got underneath them and caused them to 
buckle-up. This was overcome by riveting a narrow strip of flat 
iron underneath the end of the slide, and projecting over the open- 
ing in the conveyor pan. The slides can now be worked in any 
position, and have needed no attention for some considerable 

. time. The conveyor is of the De Brouwer type, only narrower and 
with slightly deeper cross-bars. 

We also had trouble with the coke-conveyors on the new plant 
continually coming off the sprocket wheels, and causing various 
breakages to the gear wheels, plummer blocks, &c. The conveyor 
is one of the usual De Brouwer type, and travels along the front 
of the beds, collects the coke, takes it up an incline, and drops it 
into a receiving hopper. The conveyor then returns over acouple 
of turnover wheels, and at the bottom of the incline it engages 
with the driving sprocket wheels, to which is attached the usual 
tension arrangement. The whole was driven at this point by a 
motor coupled direct to the necessary reducing gear. The motor 
we treated in the same way as the coal-conveyors, on account of 
excessive vibration. The trouble with the conveyor mounting the 
sprockets was finally cured by fitting an extra pair of jockey 
wheels fixed so that a greater number of links engaged with the 
teeth at the same time. We are not at all satisfied with the 
present drive; and, when convenient, we intend modifying it by 
placing it on the top of the incline—leaving the tension weights 
as at present. 

We recently installed a turbine-driven exhauster. On putting 
to work the steam-governor which came with it, although follow- 
ing very carefully the directions enclosed, we could not get any- 
thing like a good line on the inlet to the exhauster. Eventually I 
decided to depart from the instructions, and had the governor 
tank filled up with water. This brought it into action, and it 
answered splendidly to any variations. 

In connection with this I noticed the other day that the vacuum 
chart was not so good as usual. Oninquiring from the driver the 
cause, he said he could not account for it, as all the syphons in 
connection with the vacuum service were clear, and the steam 
pressure steady. Returning to the exhauster house some little 
time afterwards, the line was all right again. On asking the 
driver what he had found out, he said “he had put a drop of 

water in the governor.” k 
In 1915, when the Government called for an increased produc- 
tion of benzol and toluol, it was decided to instal an oil-washing 





plant on the outlet of the purifiers. The maximum pressure at 
the inlet of the purifiers previous to this installation used to run 
up to about 25 in., and the lutes of the boxes blew at 27 in. It 
will be seen that putting an extra plant on the outlet, throwing 
anything between 5 in. to 8 in. of back pressure, would cause 
us endless trouble in the purifier-shed during the heavy winter 
makes. Extra boxes were out of the question, on account of 
time ; luteless purifiers, for the same reason; and it was not prac- 
ticable to deepen the lutes of the existing boxes. The trouble 
was got over by placing at the inlet of the meters a turbine-driven 
fan. This was governed to reduce the pressure at the inlet of the 
meters to 1} in., which, together with the pressure thrown by a 
Solvene washer and the toluol plant, was all that was obtained 
at the outlet of the purifiers. The plant runs admirably, and gives 
us much more ease in working the boxes, as the margin of back- 
pressure thrown by them now is the difference between 8 in. or 
9 in. on the outlet and 27 in. on the inlet. 

Last winter we experienced such a severe leakage of water in 
the third lute of one of our gasholders that it practically put the 
bottom lift out of action. On examination by listening on the side 
sheets, we located some of the worst places. The problem was 
to ascertain what was causing the trouble, and the best means of 
overcoming it without putting the holder out of commission. The 
leaky lute was cupped-up to a convenient working height, and 
clay well rammed in each side of the suspected leak. The space 
between the clay was then pumped clear of water, and it was 
found that the rivets in one of the seams had worked slack, caus- 
ing the seam to open as soon as the weight of the lift came on. 
The seam was then opened as much as possible, which tightened 
the rivets up again, and then was well caulked. In one or two 
cases, individual rivets were so loose that we decided to cut them 
out altogether, and the hole was tapped and screwed and a set- 
screw inserted. 

It sometimes happens that holes in the side sheets of gas- 
holders become too large for the usual swivel-headed bolt and 
small patch. To make-good while the holder is still at work, 
I have found the following method very successful: Uncup the 
lift which requires patching. Lower a } in. bolt threaded through 
a square patch larger than the hole by means of a long piece of 
string, taking care that the whole is on the outside of the grip 
of the cupping lift. Cup the lift, and raise it until the hole to be 
patched is above the level of the waterin the tank. Insert a piece 
of wire bent to form a hook, and secure the string which ought to 
be suspended inside the lift and opposite the hole. Draw the bolt 
through, thread on another patch, and screw-up. The string is 
fastened on to the bolt much in the sam2 way as when putting a 
baghole cover on a cast-iron pipe. 

I daresay you will think a good many of these solutions were 
very crude; but they answered their purpose at the time, and 
enabled us to carry on until we could deal with them more ade- 
quately. The incidents nearly all occurred during the war; and 
as you know, material was very difficult to obtain and the output 
of gas was so great during the six months of the year that it was 
necessary to work every available part of the plant. 

In conclusion, I may say that my object in contributing these 
few notes is the hope that it will loosen some of the members 
tongues as to little difficulties they may have been up-against, 
and the means taken to overcome them. It might be said that 
discussions of this sort would tend to destroy initiative, and that 
each engineer ought to work out his own salvation. I do not 
think that this attitude is the best for the industry, especially in 
these times of reconstruction and of competition. We have a 
monopoly in our own particular district ; and it is of no personal 
advantage to any engineer, or to the company or corporation he 
serves, to withhold anything which would be of use to the industry 
in general. 

Discussion. 

The PresIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Browning for his 
valuable contribution, expressed a hope that members would bring 
forward any matters in gas-works administration and practice coming 
to their notice. Much could frequently be learnt from what might be 
regarded as the commonplace. 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Redditch) seconded the resolution. Person- 
ally, he said, he had never found the top flues choked. He inquired 
what were the dimensions of the flues referred to by the author. He 
had often found that the bottom flues became choked. As to the ascen- 
sion pipes, he thought all leaky retorts bore considerably more weight 
than was generally imagined. Regarding the long coal conveyors, he 
could testify to the advantage of putting on push-plates. 

Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford) was of opinion that a very real gain 
would be secured for the members by the introduction of “ paperettes.” 
He regarded the reading of these as being a marked advance in the 
work of the Association. The credit for their introduction was due to 
Mr. T. F. E. Rhead. He commented on the danger of throwing water 
into the producer ; and in this connection he inquired where the furnace 
doors were fitted. As to the stoppage of the ascension pipes, he agreed 
that it was very bad if any of the dip-pipes were unsealed. Where the 
seals were somewhat regular, the trouble could be overcome by fixing 
a retort-house governor. 

Mr. W. H. REeEp (Leamington) inquired if it were the steam arising 
from the buckets of water thrown into the furnace that removed the 

obstruction. 

Mr, J. H. Davis (Birmingham) referred to the naphthalene difficulty, 
and said it was particularly unfortunate that, after so many years of 
experiments, gas-works engineers had not been able effectively to 
grapple with the problem. For the sake of the industry he hoped 
in the near future an improvement in the present position would be 
effected. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the naphthalene trouble had been 
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brought about by conditions due to the war. They had been short of 
coal, and had been instructed to conserve coal as much as possible. 
To get from it the fullest return gas undertakings had to supply a 
relatively low quality of gas. At the present time, steps were being 
taken, by adding oil to the gas, to carry forward the naphthalene— 
thus supplementing the work of the oil-washing plant. 

Mr. J. H. DarrAH( Birmingham) asked where the obstruction went to, 
in the instance mentioned as to removal of blockage in the flues round 
the top retorts by throwing water in the producer. Regarding the 
use of steam below producer grates, he thought the improvement was 
due to two causes—the softening of the clinker, and the introduction, 
by means of the steaming, of more primary air. The arrangement of 
horizontal retorts in two vertical rows was generally supposed to be 
good practice ; and he thought the original design of the setting must 
have been faulty to necessitate the alteration mentioned to the flues 
below the bottom retorts. 

Mr. T. F. E. Ruegap said that the back-pressure thrown by the 
two toluol washers, working in parallel, was about 2 in. water-gauge— 
their capacity being 5 million c.ft. each. In regard to naphthalene 
troubles, he pointed out that even 2 to 3 grains per 100 c.ft. of 
gas was likely to cause some trouble. They had little ground for the 
statement that oils put into the gas helped to “carry ” the naphthalene. 
What happened was tbat when the gas was cooled and the oils came 
down, they scrubbed the gas and washed-out the naphthalene. Other- 
wise, if no oils were present in the gas, the naphthalene was deposited 
alone, in the solid state, and caused trouble. 

Mr. J. K. WEstwortH (Birmingham) said he had found some benefit 
from steam being admitted to the producer of horizontal retorts; the 
clinkering periods being considerably lengthened. 

Mr. H. W. Dean (Birmingham) thought that the step-grate had done 
much to decrease producer troubles, and that the practice of working 
without clinkering doors was much the best. 

Mr, V. E. Green (Birmingham) agreed that much good would 
follow if engineers more fully discussed their failures. It did not pay 
to keep knowledge back, whether of success or failure. The value of 
the paper would have been enhanced by the use of sketches—even on 
the blackboard. 

Mr. M. Poutson (Stafford) referred to the working of the continuous 
verticals at Stafford. Since early June, when the plant was started- 
up, they had had very little trouble, except the breaking of the worm 
wheels in the coke-extractors. This had been overcome by further 
slight weakening of the safety bolts. As to results from steaming, they 
were getting nearly 50 p.ct. better makes than was guaranteed. The 
steam pressure was 35 Ibs., through } in. nozzles; and their make per 
ton was about 19,500 c.ft. of 470 B.Tn.U. gross. 

Mr. A, St. D. CorDEr (Birmingham) spoke of troubles he had experi- 
enced with the use of Somersetshire coal in continuous verticals. 
Much sticking of the charge occurred ; and Midland coal had to be 
mixed with the former to get proper travel. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Brownina, in acknowledgment, pointed out that the flues in 
the top of the settings, which had become choked, were about g in. 
by 4in. The flue below the bottom retort was 12 ia deep; and this 
was reduced by 3 in. by a course of bricks put in specially on the flue 
bottom. The extra shield tiles he mentioned were not needed finally, 
as their combustion chamber temperatures had been reduced as stated. 
He also elaborated several points which had been raised in connection 
with coke-conveyors. The practice of throwing water into the producer 
to remove flue obstructions was a last resort, to be made use of only 
on old settings. The dust was carried down into the waste-gas flues, 
where it could easily be raked-out. The benefit derived from producer 
steaming was due chiefly, he thought, to the tendency to ease matters 
as regarded clinkering, and allow of more primary air passing through. 
He further described the process of repairing gasholder side sheets, in 
reply to several requests for further information on this matter. As 
regarded step-grates, he had not had very much experience. In his 
opinion, the greater percentage of producer troubles generally were 
due to insufficient grate-area; and if this was the case, then step- 
grates would not cure the trouble. 








Cement Joints. 


In the paper he presented at the recent annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association, Mr. W. M. Henderson pointed 
out that the first essential feature of a good joint is that it be tight 
and free from leakage; and next that it be inexpensive and easy 
to make-up. To his mind, cement meets these requirements. 
Neat cement, however, will not give the satisfaction obtained from 
a mixture of portland cement andsand. Neat portland cement, in 
setting, rises in temperature over a range of 60° to 150° Fahr. in 
twelve hours; while a mixture of one part of portland cement and 
one part of sand only rises in temperature during setting from 60° 
to possibly 70° Fahr. in twelve hours. This is ample reason for 
selecting a mixture; for it is natural to expect considerable expan- 
sion to accompany the increase in temperature during setting 
of the neat cement, which will likewise be followed by contraction. 
Neat cement has a greater tensile strength than cement mixed 
with sand; but the strength of the latter, when mixed one to 
one, is strong enough for any joint. Good clean sand, not too 
fine, and not necessarily sharp, will make a strong mortar. The 
yarn is an important factor; and the abandoned rigging from sail- 
ing-vessels cannot be excelled. The best mixture for the joint is 
three parts cement to one part sand, and just sufficient water to 
make a dough that will hold its shape. The quantity of cement, 
sand, and water should be mixed as necessary for each joint as it 
is made. Joints are best made in the afternoon, permitted to set 
through the night, and tested the first thing next morning. Joints 
left exposed during the day must be shielded from the sun’s rays. 
With the constant rise in costs of material, cement has done its 
bit to keep-down the cost of new extensions, 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 


Visit to the Newbattle Collieries. 


The members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District), through the kind permission of the Lothian Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., paid a visit last Saturday to the Newbattle Collieries, 
Newtongrange. A fair number of members, were present, and an 
enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


Mr. Mackay, the General Manager, and Mr. James Murray, the 
Secretary of the Lothian Coal Company, Ltd., met the members 
and conducted them over the workings. 

The history of mining in Newbattle dates back to the Twelfth 
Century ; remains being found in the vicinity which indicate that 
the coal had been obtained by a system of quarrying. The 
Lothian Coal Company was formed in 1890. ‘rhe area of the 
coalfields held by the Company at the present time equals nearly 
13,000 acres; and the Newbattle Collieries comprise the Lady 
Victoria and Lingerwood pits, and the Easthouses incline. The 
chief of the pits is the Lady Victoria, through which the members 
were shown. The pit and pithead are noteworthy in many respects. 
The former descends to a depth of 1650 ft., and is one of the 
deepest in Scotland. It is furnished with many special appliances 
for labour-saving and expediting work. At the pithead the mem- 
bers were specially interested in the washing and screening ma- 
chinery, which was clearly explained by Mr. Mackay. 

The area covered by the works, binging ground, and railway 
sidings is about 32 acres. The whole surface works are lighted 
by incandescent gas-lamps, the gas being made at the Company’s 
own works in Newtongrange, from which it is also supplied to the 
neighbouring villages. The members availed themselves of the 
opportunity to descend the shaft, and an interesting hour was 
was spent in examining a few of the workings and machinery 
underground. 





The Company very kindly entertained the members to tea; and 
and Mr. Farquhar, the President of the Association, expressed the 
thanks of the members to Mr. Mackay and Mr. Murray for their 
trouble in receiving the visitors and in the explanations given. 
Mr. Murray briefly replied. 


a 
Scat 


COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Annual Dinner. 


Following the annual general meeting of the Coke Oven Mana- 
gers’ Association at Sheffield, on Saturday, the 25'h ult., at which 
the newly-elected President (Mr. J. W. Lee, F.I.C., F.C.S., of the 
Hasland Coking Company) delivered his address [ante, p. 186} 
the fifth annual dinner took place at the Royal Victoria Hotel. 


The President occupied the chair; and there was a very large 
gathering. The chief guest was Mr. D. T. Gray, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.I.C., the Superintendent of Laboratories, National Fuel Station, 
East Greenwich ; and others were the Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
(Alderman Wm. Irons, J.P.), Colonel A. St. John Cooke, D.S.O., 
of the War Department, Lieut.-Col. S. Rhodes, D.S.O., Mr. 
Cosmo Johns, and Sir Henry Hadow, Mus.Doc., M.A., F.R.S.L., 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. After the Loyal Toast 
had been honoured, 


Mr. B. Witson Haicu (Hon. Treasurer) proposed “‘ H,M. Forces,” 
and Colonel A. St. Joun Cooke, D.S.O., who responded, said that he 
hoped some legislation might presently be brought about which would 
make it an offence to strike until such time as both sides of the case 
had been made public—possibly in the Press—for a period of (say) ten, 
twelve, or fourteen days. If this took place, he felt sure a large 
number of possible strikes would not take place, because it would 
quickly be clear that public opinion would not be behind them. After 
all, these strikes were usually based on misunderstandings. The forces, 
it must be recognized, were not quite so much asleep when the war 
broke out as some people seemed to think. On July 25, 1914, one of 
the big coke-oven installations was called upon to supply a large quan- 
tity of benzol for the navy ; and the drums and containers got back 
for the second load before Aug. 5. The results of co-operation in the 
coke-oven industry, and the working of the Fuel Research Committee, 
would be of infinite benefit, and there would be great development 
therefrom. 

Lieut.-Col. S. Ruopes, D.S.O., who also responded, said the thing 
about the coke-oven industry that struck him most during the war was 
the immense variety and value of products turned out; but it struck 
the Germans a good deal more. 

Mr. Witt1amM D1amonp (Marley Hill, Northern Section) proposed 
the toast of “ The City and Trade of Sheffield.” 

The Lorp Mayor responded. He said coke and its associated bye- 
products were playing a rapidly-growing part in the progress of many 
industries. During the war, towns had suffered in the quality of gas, 
consequent on the extraction of the toluol and benzol. The ordinary 
citizens knew little about these substances; but they knew good gas 
from poor gas, and were trusting that the two ingredients would soon 
be retained, and that they would have better gas. 

Dr. Gray, proposing the toast of “‘ The Coke-Oven Managers’ Asso- 
ciation,” said the industry carried on its shoulders a very great re- 





sponsibility, It handled nearly ro p.ct. of the total coal output of the 
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country, and turned out (apart from bye-products) one of the principal 
products of the metallurgical industry—coke. It was very difficult tq 
realize, in regarding the extent of the industry now, that only thirty or 
forty years ago coke was made mostly in the very primitive method 
handed down by our ancestors—the beehive oven. It was still more 
surprising to many of them to know that coke was yet being made by 
this means in some cases. It was true that during the war an enormous 
development had taken place; but it was scarcely short of a scandal 
that this wasteful method should have survived so long, especially when 
there was such a need for the conservation of fuel. One found it diffi- 
cult to understand why the development of the industry should be 
thus slow. It was gratifying to know that the development, when once 
started in Great Britain, had spread very quickly, and now the great 
bulk of the coke was made by mocern scientific methods. Unless 
they were prepared to insist always that the men engaged were of the 
highest possible scientific and technical training, they could never hope 
to make headway ; and the industry which failed to make its contri- 
bution to the general progress must quickly fall behind. The autho- 
rities must be pressed always to provide such men, and men whose 
duty would be to carry on independent experimental work. Dr. Gray 
said he believed one of the objects of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and an object in baving asked him to attend that evening’s 
function, was to indicate the intention of the men now in the industry 
to carry on research work such as was being done by the Department 
with which he was connected. He could assure the industry that this 
Department would heartily welcome co-operation in the solution of the 
important problems which confronted the industry. The Department 
had plans on foot for undertaking experiments on high-temperature 
coking. They were to experiment on the effect of gradually increas- 
ing temperatures, and were to investigate a matter which, no doubt, 
was agitating the minds of most of those present at the dinner 
that evening—namely, the development of the construction of the 
coke-oven itself. He felt that much attention had, perhaps, been 
paid lately to the question of ammonia recovery. The whole tendency 
had been rather to sacrifice everything in order to get a high yield of 
ammonia. He held the opinion that, on account of the very large pro- 
duction of sulpbate of ammonia, the position of the ammonia markets 
would not be quite so favourable for some few years in the future as it 
had been. They would have to think in terms of £8 to £10 per ton, 
instead of £12 to {15 per ton, and decide whether it would continue 
to be desirable to sacrifice the yield of improved coke for the sake of 
a little more ammonium sulphate, It seemed to him quite evident 
that advantage might be gained by decreasing the width of the oven 
considerably. Experiments had been going on in America, where an 
oven very much longer and higher and narrower had been developed, 
and where the coking charge was complete in something like 16 hours 
as against 24, 26, or up to 4o hours. The result of working in this 
way had been to increase the output of the oven. In the meantime, 
this was not the standpoint from which he was looking at the matter. 
He was more concerned with the effect on the character of the coke. 
From experiments which he had made, he was satisfied that if they 
followed the American practice, decreased the width of the oven, sub- 
stituted for the ordinary fice-clay brick a silica brick with higher con- 
ductivity, and arranged more heat at the side flues, so as to take the 
heat more quickly into the coal, it would be possible to produce quite 
as serviceable a coke from mate:ial which would be perfectly worthless 
in the ordinary oven. This was only one of the many problems which 
confronted the industry. 

The PRESIDENT, in response, assured Dr. Gray that his Department 
would find in the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association a company of men 
who were always ready to put at the disposal of the Department all 
the information they could, and all the opportunities they might have 
for gaining further information on the plants, so that they might 
make it possible for the coal supplies of the country to be used in a 
nationally beneficial way. He thought the coking industry would 
ultimately have to combine its activities largely with those of all other 
carbonizing industries—whether high temperature or low—and also 
join hands with other industries employing coal, in order to see that 
this national asset should be used in the most economical way. 

Mr. D. V. HoLiincworth, F.I.C., F.C.S. (Birchenwood, Western 
Section, and late President of the Association), proposed “ Kindred 
Societies,” and suggested that the steel industry would have to exercise 
economy if it was going to compete with the great combinations across 
the seas. He was not suggesting that the iron and steel industry could 
make greater use of spare coke-oven gas for many purposes than it 
did at present. He was delighted to find that Dr. Gray was an ad- 
vocate of the discontinuance of the use of the beehive system. It was 
high time this system was scrapped. 

Mr. Cosmo Jouns, in reply, said he was struck by the broad- 
mindedness of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association in recognizing 
kinsbip with societies of other industries. 

Mr. GeorGcE Curisp (Silverwood, Northern Section), proposed the 
‘* The University,” and spoke of the great debt which the coking and 
other industries owed the Universities, and more particularly, so far as 
their industry was concerned, to the University of Sheffield, which had 
always taken a kindly interest in the coke oven industry, and bad given 
much valuable advice and help. 

Sir Henry Hapow (the Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University) re- 
sponded, and said the Universities would co-operate with such Asso- 
ciations to the utmost of their ability in helping to solve technical 
problems. This was part of their work. 

Dr. WILLIAM RiprErR (Head of the Applied Science Department of 
the University) also responded. 








Proposed Sheffield Gas Purchase Bill.—The Sheffield City Council 
were to receive at their meeting yesterday [Monday] a report by the 
Committee who have been in negotiation with the Gas Company. It 
was proposed to ask the Council to consider the question in Com- 
mittee; and a recommendation was to be submitted that the Town 
Clerk be instructed to take the necessary preliminary steps to give 
notice of the Council's intention to promote a Bill in the next session 
of Parliament to enable the Corporation “to acquire and manage the 
undertaking of the Sheffield Gas Company.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


Retort-Charging. 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Chas. E. Wright’s letter published in 
your last issue, 

Mr. Wright may be interested to know that a similar method of 
charging was also suggested by the late Mr. E. S. Cathels in the early 
*80’s of the last century, and was tried unsuccessfully in what was 
then the “new” retort-house at the Windsor Street Gas-Works, 
Birmingham. 

17, Victoria Street, S.W., Nov. 8, 1919. 


_ 
<o 


Cuas. Hunt. 





Coal Conservation. 


Sir,—It is seriously suggested that many gas undertakings in the 
country would be interested to know how it is that the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company have been able to obtain supplies of coal in suffi- 
cient quantity to enable them to supply gas of 500 B.Th.U.’s in these 
times.* 

Many important undertakings are not able to procure full supplies. 
The undertaking with which I am associated received last year only 
85 p.ct. of the pre-war requirements ; and the coal supplied was par- 
ticularly high in inerts. The position during the current year has not 
improved ; and our consumers—industrial, domestic, and general— 
taking special notice of the widely circulated tests of gas supplied in 
South London, complain that they are not being fairly treated. 

Is it not the duty of every public utility undertaking to accept loyally 
its fair share of responsibility in this matter? If every gas authority 
were to insist upon supplies of coal sufficient for the maintenance of 
the standard adhered to by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
obviously there would not be sufficient coal for the South Metro- 
politan Company. 

The policy of this Company would not concern others in normal 
times ; but in a time of great scarcity like the present, the policy pur- 
sued by this large and influential Company, of using more than their 


fair share of coal, is not neighbourly. Yoous 
Nov. 8, 1919. 


*The average given in the report published on p. 194 of our issue for 
Oct. 28 was 558°7 B.Th.U.—ED. G.J. 


_— 





——_ 


Radiation versus Convection. 

S1r,—Until we had perused the “JourNAL” for the 28th ult., we 
were happy in the opinion ‘that this controversy had died a natural 
death some ten years ago; and we are somewhat astonished at its re- 
surrection. Like Mark Twain, we would prefer a “ fresher corpse.” 

One query we would most respectfully put to you. Who is the 
superman who decides that 50 p.ct. of radiant heat from a gas-fire is 
as much as is good for poor mortals? For our part, we are still en- 
deavouring to offer them more. We do not favour “ hot air.” 


For Witsons & Matuiesons, Ltp., 
Leeds, Nov. 5, 1919. HamiLton Davies. 


<a 


Step-Grates. 


S1r,—The step-grate was patented by Mr. Brown, when he was at 
Ilford, about twenty years ago, and has been used by myself for the 
past fifteen years. 

39, Victoria Street, S.W., Nov. 5, 1919. C. B. Torry. 


aie 


The Manchester Institution Discussion.—The speaker whose re- 
marks were reported last week, in the discussion on Messrs. Buckley 
and Sinnatt’s paper before the Manchester Institution meeting the 
previous Friday, was Mr. F. W. J. Belton, of Macclesfield—not Mr. 
C. M. D. Belton, of Shrewsbury. 














Gas-Works Purchase Discussed at Redcar.—The question of the 
purchase of the works of the Redcar Gas Company by the Local 
Authority has been discussed at a meeting of ratepayers. Major Crone 
(the Chairman of the Council) said it was certain that within a year or 
two a local firm would be in a position to supply them with coke-oven 
gas on the same basis as had proved sucha benefit to the neighbouring 
town of Middlesbrough. The price at which it was proposed to pur- 
chase the gas-works was £115,000, with an additional £3000 for the 
Directors and officials. He thought it very reasonable; and, even 
without the coke-oven gas, it would be a paying concern to the town. 
If a valuation were made on capacity of output or on the earning 
power of the works, it would be found that the Council had secured a 
good bargain. The fact that in recent years extensions and develop- 
ments had been made largely out of profits, gave an indication of the 
strength of the concern. Electric lighting had much to recommengd it ; 
but the cost would be too heavy to make it to the ratepayers’ interest 
to embark upon an undertaking of this kind. Mr. R. Thomlinson, 
while not quarrelling with the purchase price, took exception to the 
payment of £3000 as compensation to Directors who were, he con- 
tended, already amply rewarded for their services. Major Crone 
replied that he would gladly have dispensed with the payment, but 
could not. It was small compared with what had been paid in other 
similar instances ; and he thought the town would concede it rather 
than lose the opportunity of purchasing at a reasonable price. At a 
meeting of the Redcar Council last Thursday, Mr. T. Phillipson again 
criticized the Council’s proposals. They had, he said, committed them- 
selves to unwarranted expenditure. Assuming that the Council would 
manage the works as well as the present Directors, which he much 
doubted, he calculated that there would be a large deficiency for a 
number of years—amounting to about {6000 a year—to be met out of 
rates. Again, they had no guarantee that they would be able to get a 
supply of coke-oven gas. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Stoking Machines for Gas-Retorts.—No. 133,380. 


ALDRIDGE, J. G. W., of Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
AsHLEY, T. J., of Bath, 


No. 12,977; Aug. 9, 1918. 


According to this invention, a ram, so constructed that the push- 
plates slide over it and are jointed in a similar manner to the charging 
member, is arranged within the charging member and is kept stationary 
during the greater part of the charging operation—having only a limited 
movement imparted to it by the charger near the end of the forward 
and return strokes of the latter. The ram is actuated by the charging 
member, near ;the end of the forward stroke, so as to push the last por- 
tion of the charge into the retort, while during the return stroke of the 
charger the ram is held in its forward position by catches until the 
charger is almost withdrawn from the retort, when it is released and 
withdrawn with the charger. While the ram is held by the catches, 
the ram-head acts as a stop-plate and prevents any withdrawal of the 
coal at the month; but, on the contrary, holds it back and maintains 
it at the same depth as the remainder of the charge. 















has just deposited a charge in the retort ; the last portion of the charge 
being carried in by the head C of the ram. At the point of reversing 
the motion of the charging member in order to withdraw it from the 
retort, the catch J is automatically caused to rise and engage with the 
rear-end of the ram, thus keeping the head in the position shown dur- 
ing the withdrawal of the charger, and consequently preventing any 
withdrawal of the increased charge of coal from the retort. 

Fig. 2 shows the charging member D almost withdrawn from the 
retort. At this point the catch J is automatically lowered, and at the 
same time the projections K bring back the ram until both charger 
member and ram have reached the position shown in fig. 3. 


Gas-Meters.—No. 133,522. 
Situ, E. W., of Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


No. 19,067; Nov. 20, 1918. 


This invention (applicable to both ordinary and automatic or coin- 
freed meters) has for its main object ‘‘to provide a more direct 
passage for the gas and to better connect the flag to the diaphragm.’’ 

The inlet passage to the diaphragm is above the valve plate, and is 
provided by an extension of the usual valve chamber—the diaphragm 
being connected to the flag by a double-jointed connecting piece so 
constructed that one of the joints is limited in its movement (thus 
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Figs. 1 to 3 illustrate diagrammatically a charger equipped with a 
ram in accordance with this invention—the charging member and ram 
being shown in different positions in relation to aretort. Fig. 4 is a 
transverse section of the ram, drawn to a larger scale. 

The ram A comprises two spaced side frames B and a transverse 
plate or ram-head C fixed at the front end; the whole being supported 
on the bed of the machine in a similar manner to the charging member 
D, but fitting between the side plates E. While the charging member 
is pushing the coal into the retort, the ram is held back by an auto- 
matically operated catch actuated (through gear) by a pinon the poly- 
gonal wheel H ; and the swinging push-plates F of the charging mem- 
ber slide along the top of the ram and drop down over the front into 
their operative position to carry forward the coal. 

Curved metal guide strips G are provided adjacent to the wheel H 
which actuates the charging member as usual ; the strips being located 
in the path of the push-plates and serving to guide them into such a 
position that they readily slide over the ram when the charging mem- 
ber is being moved forward by the wheel. 

As the charging member approaches the end of the charging stroke, 
projections I on the side plates engage the ram-head and carry it for- 
ward into the retort, where it is held by a catch or stop J carried by 
a transverse rocking shaft mounted in bearings below the guide bed of 
the machine and connected by a lever arm and rod with a counter- 
weighted rocking lever, operated by pins on the wheel H, to raise the 
catch into the engaging position at the end of the forward stroke of the 

_ charger and to lower it to release the ram and allow it to be withdrawn 
by projections K on the forward end of the charging member as this 
finally leaves the retort. 

In Fig. 1 the charging member D is shown in the position where it 








Aldridge & Ashley’s Gas-Retort Stoking Machine. 


buckling is prevented) and the diaphragm has a direct line of to-and- 
fro movement, 


























| ee... Fig. S. 


Smith’s Dry Gas-Meter Mechanism, 





Fig. 1 shows the invention applied to an ordinary meter in which 
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the mechanism is of usual kind. Fig. 2 shows it applied to the valve 
of an automatic (coin-freed) meter. Fig. 3 is a detail (elevation in 
section) of the valve shown in fig. 2. : 

In fig. 1, the gas-channel from the inlet A to the valve chamber B is 
a continuation of the ordinary valve chamber tin bridge parts C above 
the valve plate D. The gas enters at A, passes through the extension 
E of the valve chamber parts C into B, and from there follows the 
usual course through the valve and diaphragms to the outlet pipe F. 

In fig. 2, the gas enters at G, passes through the meter in substan- 
tially the same manner as in fig. 1, but is controlled by the automatic 
valve H in the extension I, which is the equivalent of E in fig. 1. 

se fg. 3, the extension is raised to accommodate the movement of the 
valve H. 


Gas-Heating Burners.—No. 133,528. 
Arp, K., and Cuatmers, R. B., of Falkirk. 


No. 19,548; Nov. 27, 1918. 


This invention relates to gas-burners with corrugated plates and 
interposed plane plates disposed edge-wise to the path of the mixture, 
and presenting a plurality of fine passages for the mixture. Its 
primary characteristic resides in the fact that ‘the corrugated plates 
and interposed plane plates rest on platforms and are surmounted by 
a cover whereon are formed the burner nozzles.” 
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Aird and Chalmers’ Gas-Heating Burner. 


There is fitted to the burner shown, a group of (preferably) metallic 
grooved or corrugated plates A, resting on platforms B, and retained 
in position by a removable cover C provided with birner-nozzles, The 
plates A are separated by plane plates D, and are sustained against 
endwise movem:2nt by distance-pieces resting on the platforms B; the 
outer lateral surfaces of these pieces being in conformity with the 
inner contour of the burner, and the inner lateral surfaces being in 
abutting relationship with the co-terminous plates A and D. The 
plates are readily removable for cleaning, in the event of the passages 
being choked. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 133,515. 
TourNER, F., of Bromsgrove. 
No. 18,649; Nov. 14, 1918. 


in accordance with this invention, the lower end of an axially 
Sliding air-regulating sleeve which slides within the burner tube is 
divided into fingers bent slightly outwardly, or expanded, so that their 








Turner's Incandescent Gas- Burner. 


tendency is to open; and when the sleeve is in place they exert a suffi- 
cient frictional contact with the inner wall of the tube to maintain the 
sleeve in any position to which it is adjusted. There is combined with 
this a mixture outlet control, so that the passages for the gas and air 


to the burner tip or nozzle may be regulated in order that the velocity 
of the stream on reduced pressure may not be impaired. 

Fig, 1 is a sectional view of the burner ; fig. 2 showing the regulating 
sleeve in a more open position ; fig. 3 is an elevation of the sleeve re- 
moved from the burner ; and fig. 4 is an end view of the sleeve. Fig. 5 
is an elevation of the upper part of the burner with a modified arrange- 
ment for actuating the sleeve. 

The burner shown has any suitable form of gas-nozzle, burner-tube, 
and burner-tip. The regulator for controlling the flow of gas is 
arranged in the nozzle, as shown at E in fig. 5. The sliding sleeve F 
is open at its upper end to receive gas from the nozzle and air from the 
air openings G in the upper part of the burner-tube. A thumb-piece 
H is provided, so that the sleeve may be axially adjusted to open or 
close more ot less of the openings G. The sleeveisslit at its lower end 
into fingers J, wbich are set outwardly, as shown at fig. 3. The ends 
of the fingers are inwardly bent, as at K, and perforated as at L, so that 
the mixture outlet through the slits at the bottom of the sleeve will be 
regulated as the sleeve is adjusted to regulate the air inlet. The 
burner-tube has an enlargement at M, so that the end of the sleeve may 
expand as the sleeve is moved lower down the tube to admit more air 
at the inlet openings—thus increasing the passage of the gaseous mix- 
ture to the burner-tip. 

A further means of operating the sleeve is shown in fig. 5, where a 
link N engages a hook O on the sleeve and works under the head of a 
set-screw—the link having a thumb-piece for operating it when the 
screw is slackened, 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 











Progress of Bills. 


The opposition to the Ammanford Gas Bill was withdrawn, and the 
Bill committed. 

The Select Committee reported that they had not proceeded with 
the consideration of the Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board Bill; 
no parties having appeared in opposition. The Bill was committed. 





— 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 









Cost of Seaborne and Railborne Gas Coal. 


Lieut.-Colonel Hi_vEr asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in view of the substitution in certain districts, by order of the 
Coal Mines Department, of seaborne Durham coal of inferior gas- 
making properties, instead of railborne Yorkshire coal hitherto used on 
account of its suitability, and by reason of the extra cost of freightage 
and additional tonnage required necessitating a considerable increase 
in the price of gas to consumers, he could see his way, if the arrange- 
ment was really necessary in the national interests, to make the extra 
cost involved a national one, as in the case of the emergency coal 
supplied for household purposes. 

Sir A. GEppDEs replied that the reasons for the subsidizing of the 
small temporary supplies of emergency house coal by sea did not apply 
in the case of the continuous supplies of seaborne Durham gas coal 
which it had been necessary to arrange because of the shortage of 
Yorkshire coal. He regretted that he could not undertake to recom- 
mend that the difference between the costs of the railborne and sea- 
borne coal should be met out of public funds. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN, replying to a question by Colonel Newman, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of Trade, said it was true that, 
owing to the shortage of coal in the Midlands, it has been necessary 
to require certain consumers in the South of England to take sea- 
borne coal from Northumberland and Durham on which the transport 
charges were higher than on the railborne coal previously received. 
But the President of the Board of Trade was unable to agree that the 
seaborne coals were unsuitable for the purposes for which they were 
being supplied. It was feared that, as they were now approaching 
the period of increased consumption with depleted stocks, he could not 
promise that it would be possible to remove the restrictions at the 
present moment. The Coal Controller would, however, be pleased to 
receive a deputation of coal users, and to give them an opportunity of 
stating their views as to the effect of the restrictions. 


Gas Quality in the London Area. 


Mr, GiLbert asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention had been called to the poor quality gas supplied to con- 
sumers by gas companies in the London area; whether he was aware 
that the average calorific value during September and October this 
year was: Gas Light and Coke Company, 449°3 B.Th.U.; Com- 
mercial Gas Company, 467'2 B.Th.U.; South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, 558°7 B.Th.U. ; whether he was aware that low quality gas 
added greatly to the cost of living of many families who used it for 
lighting and cooking purposes ; and whether he could compel the gas 
companies to all supply the same standard and also return to the 
pre-war standard. 

Sir A. GEeppEs replied that he was aware that gas undertakings 
generally were supplying gas of a lower calorific value than that which 
they sent out before the war. This was being done at the present 
time with the approval of the Board of Trade, with a view to ensuring 
an adequate supply to all consumers during the coming winter. As 
regards the future, he hoped shortly to introduce a Bill giving effect 
to the recommendations made by the Fuel Research Board in their 
recent report to the Board of Trade on gas standards whereby gas 
would be charged for according to the actual number of heat units 
supplied to the consumer instead of by volume as at present. 

Mr. GivBeErt asked if anything could be done to compel the London 





gas companies to supply gas of the same standard, seeing there was 
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now a great deal of difference between the quality of the gas supplied 
in the North and South of London. 


Sir A. GEDDEs promised to have the matter looked into. 


Hull Gas-Works Coal Allocation. 

Lieut.-Commander KeEnwortuy asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he was aware that the heavy increase in the cost of illu- 
minating gas in Hull was largely attributed to the enforced allocation 
to the gas-works of coal that was totally unsuitable to the gas-making 
plant ; and whether he would consider the question of making some 
change in the method of allocation and the material allocated. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN, who replied, said he understood that, owing to the 
shortage of Yorkshire coal, it was necessary to supplement the supply 
of Yorkshire coal to the Hull Gas-Works with a certain quantity of 
Durham coal, as had been done in a large number of other cases, but 
that the regular consignments of Durham coal to the Hull Gas-Works 
amounted to less than 10 p.ct. of their total supplies. He regretted 
that it was not possible at the moment to allocate an additional supply 
of Yorkshire coal to these works. 


Tottenham Heat, Light, and Power Company’s Increased Price. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson asked the Attorney-General as to whether the 
Tottenham and District Heat, Light, and Power Company were en- 
titled to charge the increased price several weeks prior to the ordinary 
quarter ending, by an earlier reading of the meters. 

Sir Gorpon HeEwanrt, in reply, said he thought so, subject to any 
special contract and to any provision to the contrary in the Company's 
special Act. 

Gas and Coal (Emergency) Order, 1919. 

Mr. Neat asked the President of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention had been called to the serious inconvenience and loss caused 
to the public by the continuance in force of the Gas and Coal (Emer- 
gency) Order, 1919, forbidding the production of gas of a higher quality 
than 15 p.ct. below the prescribed quality ; whether he was aware that 
manufacturers using gas for the treatment of metals had been com- 
pelled to cease such use by reason of the Order ; and whether it was 
now possible to cancel the Order as the emergency—namely, the rail- 
way strike—has passed ? 


Mr. BripGEMAN : The Gas and Coal (Emergency) Order, 1gi9, was 
revoked on Oct. 28. 


Coal Prices at Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mr. Finney asked the Prime Minister whether his attention had 
been called to resolutions passed by the Stoke-on-Trent Town Council 
protesting against the action of the Government in making an increase 
of 6s. per ton on coal, as it was unreasonable and contrary to the re- 
port of the Coal Commission, against the action of the Coal Controller 
in compelling the purchase of coal for corporation undertakings by 
indirect methods resulting in an extra expenditure of thousands of 
pounds per annum, and also protesting against the anomaly created by 
arrangements made by the Coal Controller whereby coal from distant 
collieries was sent to Stoke-on-Trent while local coal was forwarded to 
other parts of the country. 

Mr, BripGeMAN, who replied, said his attention had been called to 
the resolutions ; but he did not agree that the increase in the price 
of coal was unnecessary, unreasonable, or contrary to the report of the 
Coal Commission. Coal had only been occasionally sent from Durham 
to Stoke-on-Trent to meet emergencies’ created by insufficient output 
from local pits. The despatch of coal from North Stafford was neces- 
sary in certain cases in which it was impossible to provide a suitable 
substitute, even though there was a local shortage. The whole ques- 
tion of coal prices was again under consideration. 


—_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 


Supply of Energy Other than Electricity—Clause not Amended. 


Standing Committee ‘‘B’’ last Wednesday reached and discussed 
clause 15 of the above Bill, in sub-section 2 of which appear words to 
which the gas industry (through representations made to members of 
the Committee by the National Gas Council) take exception. Sub- 


section 2 reads (the words in italics being the ones that are objection- 
able) : 


(2) A district electricity board and any company or person may, with the 
consent of the Electricity Commissioners, enter into arrangements for the 
utilization, for the purposes of the Board, of water power, waste heat, or 
other form of energy which the company or person may be able to dispose 
of, or for the supply by the Board of any form of energy other than elec- 
tricity ; and where such an arrangement has been made the district elec- 
tricity board may be authorized by Special Order to exercise such powers 
(including the power to break up roads, railways, and tramways) as may be 
necessary for the purpose of conveying such energy. 

Mr. G. Batrour moved in sub-section 2 to leave out the words “or 
for the supply by the Board of any form of energy other than.” He 
said: My amendment is of the utmost importance. I understood we 
were discussing a Bill for the production and distribution of cheap elec- 
tricity, and not for some other power like gas and water. I have read 
and re-read the clause to see if these words were in for some other pur- 
pose; but I have not been able to find it. We shall discuss a Bill 
presently for hydraulic supply; so this, obviously, cannot refer to 
water. These words seem to have slipped inadvertently into a Bill 
intended for electricity only. 

Mr. Suortr: On the contrary, these words are wanted very badly 
in the clause. It might, for instance, be possible to utilize some of the 
waste heat or other forms of generating power ; and if this can be done 
profitably and beneficially, what is the objection? You might have 
steam for heating purposes, for example. 

Mr. Batrour: This clause starts by saying that it is to enter into 
arrangements for the utilization of forms of energy which companies 
or persons can dispose of. This would give the right to provide some 
form of energy other than electricity—say, for example, the laying of 
pipes by a power gas company, or the supply of high-pressure water. 
Ido not think that-is the intention in the mind of the right hon, gentle- 








man, and I certainly do not want these district boards to enter into all 
sorts of business enterprises not contemplated in the Bill. If the Bill 
becomes an Act of Parliament, could you not enter into some other 
enterprise totally different from the supply of electricity ? 

Mr. Suortt : Not without the consent of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Batrour: But is it contemplated as being within the scope of 
the duties of the Electricity Commissioners ? ' ; 

Mr. Suortt: I have said it is subject to the order of the Commis- 
sioners. You will hardly find an Act of Parliament that some prize 
idiot could not abuse. If there is some side-show that-can be utilized 
to advantage, surely no oneis going to object ? 

Mr. CuamBertain: Would the right hon, gentleman accept the 
word “surplus” in front of the word “energy”? I think that my 
hon. friend (Mr. Balfour) has made out his case. These people could 
generate other forms of energy for disposal at a profit. 

Mr. SuortT: It is only the energy produced from surplus power 
that we are dealing with, and only power they do not require them- 
selves, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: Then cannot we put in words that would make 
it clear ? 

Mr. SHortT: It is possible that “surplus” would meet the case ; 
but I am not sure at the moment. : 

Mr. Batrour: This is a fundamental question. I must reiterate 
that as the clause stands there is nothing to stop the Commissioners 
becoming an empowering authority to start a gas undertaking. 

Mr. SHorttT : The Commissioners are there for the purpose of pro- 
moting and regulating the supply of electricity. 

Mr. Batrour: That is exactly the point. Under the clause they 
have this specific power. They would, by their own Order, be able to 
grant power to supply gas or whatever other energy there might be. 

The amendment was then put and negatived. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved in sub-section 2, after the word “of,” 
(‘form of energy other than electricity”) to insert the word “surplus.” 

Mr. SHortT: I do not think “surplus” would do there. You get a 
certain amount of waste power—waste heat—for the purpose primarily 
of generating electricity. You generate all you want; and if there is 
some over that can be used, as in America, for the purpose of supply- 
ing heat and hot water. ed 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Heat is a form of energy, whether it is hot water 
or hot air. k , 

Mr. Suortt: I can agree to the amendment, subject to considera- 
tion. 

Mr. THomson : I hope the Home Secretary is not going to accept 
the proposal. Why limit the Commissioners? If they have surplus 
heat, why should they not distribute it? We are out for cheaper power 
and energy, and why seek to cripple the Commissioners ? 

Mr. Nzac: I am not sure the whole of this sub-section does not re- 
quire redrafting. Suppose, for example, there is acolliery near one of 
these undertakings, and the production of power gas is possible. Is it 
intended that the district board shall be able to buy this supply of 
power gas and carry it where they wish, and, having got it, utilize it 
for their own purpose? And for what purpose? For the purpose of 
making electricity ? If that is so, and the word suggested is inserted, 
then it would be such stock of waste energy that would be surplus and 
could be disposed of. As I say, the whole clause wants redrafting. I 
confess I do not understand it. If it means a general power to supply 
hot water through a public system to customers in the district, then 
I apprehend you will have no little difficulty in saying that this comes 
within the objects of the Bill. The object of the Bill, as stated in its 
title, is to amend the law in respect of the supply of electricity. Any- 
thing which is ancillary to the supply of electricity I should think, sub- 
ject to your ruling, is germane to the object, and may be included in 
the Bill. But, however desirable it may be, I quite agree with my 
hon. friend Mr. Thomson that it is desirable that the authorities should 
be able to give all the amenities they can. This is a Bill to supply 
electricity, and when you are considering the insertion of these words, 
I would remind my hon. friend that he has the same words, “ form of 
energy,” two lines higher up; and the phrase should have the same 
meaning throughout the sub-section. Is it only surplus form of energy 
in line 39, or what precisely does it mean? I do not think anybody 
can tell us exactly what it does mean. 

The question was put : “That the word ‘surplus’ be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided: Ayes, 5; Noes, 9. 

The following members voted “Aye”: Mr. George Balfour, Mr. 
Bridgeman, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Haslam, and Mr. Wadding- 
ton. The “Noes” were: Sir William Barton, Commander Dawes, 
Viscount Elveden, Mr. Grundy, Captain Moreing, Mr. Neal, Lieut.- 
Colonel Roundell, Mr. Royce, and Mr. Trevelyan Thomson. 

The CuairMaN pointed out that a great many members of the Com- 
mittee did not vote. 








Coal Treatment Processes.—A Company, with offices at Salisbury 
House, E.C., has just been registered under this title. The capital 
is given as £47,500, divided into 45,000 preferred shares of /1, and 
50,000 deferred shares of 1s. each. 

Darlington Gas-Works Profits.—The Darlington Corporation Gas- 
Works show a net profit for the year ended March, it was stated at 
the Council meeting last Thursday, of £7249. This has been placed to 
the reserve account. Mr. Dixon (the Chairman) stated that, owing to 
coal and other costs having increased, it would not be possible to re- 


duce the price of gas; but they hoped to be able to carry on without 
an increase. 


Not Surprised at Complaints at Retford.—Mr. Holleley, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, addressing the members of the Ret- 
ford Town Council, said he was not surprised that they had complaints 
of the quality of the gas. The real cause was to be traced to the two 
strikes. The coal strike was serious, because the bulk of their coal 
came from Yorkshire, and only a fifth part from the Derbyshire pits. 
Through this strike they lost 650 tons. of coal, which could never be 
recovered ; and one result was that the pressure on the mains was re- 
duced 20 p.ct. The situation in Retford was serious; and had the 
railway strike continued another three weeks, they would have had to 
cut off the gas supply altogether, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS CHARGES AGAIN BEFORE THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 





At the last meeting of the London County Council, Mr. W. J. 
Bincombe asked the Chairman of the Public Control Committee the 
following questions : (1) What reply, if any, had been received from 
the Board of Trade in answer to the Council’s representations as to 
the poor quality of the gas supplied in certain areas within the county. 
(2) Whether the Committee would consider the advisability of taking 
legal action to secure for the gas consumers a better quality of this 
commodity. 


Sir George Bettesworth Piggott, the Chairman of the Public Control 
Committee, replied that, in answer to the first question, a letter, dated 
Oct. 29, had been received from the Board of Trade, intimating that 
they found it possible to revoke the Emergency Order, issued as a con- 
sequence of the recent railway strike, prohibiting gas companies from 
using a greater amount of coal in the production of gas than would 
suffice to produce gas of a calorific value not exceeding 425 B.Th.U. 
The revocation of this Order should effect some improvement in the 
quality of the gas supplied in London. The subject of the second 
question was continuously engaging the attention of the Public Control 
Committee, who were fully alive to the desirability of the Council 
taking all possible steps to secure the supply of a better quality of gas 
to London consumers. In this connection, he called attention to the 
statement by Sir Auckland Geddes in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a question by Mr. J. D. Gilbert, in which he said he was aware that 
gas undertakings generally were supplying gas of a lower calorific 
value than before the war; that this was being done at the present 
time with the approval of the Board of Trade, in order to ensure an 
adequate supply to all consumers during the coming winter ; and that 
it was hoped shortly to intreduce a Bill to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Fuel Research Board, whereby gas will be charged 
for according to the actual number of heat units supplied to the con- 
sumer, instead of by volume as at present. 


ti 
— 


FUTURE REGULATION OF THE SALE OF GAS. 





The New Heat Standard. 


In order that the risk of misunderstanding should be reduced toa 
minimum, Sir George Beilby (the Director of Fuel Research) adopted 
the excellent plan of inviting representatives of the newspaper Press to 
meet him. At the meeting he fully and clearly explained to them the 
proposals of the Fuel Research Board for the future regulation of 
the sale of gas to the public. These have now been accepted by the 
Government, as announced in a reply (which will be found on another 
page of this issue) of Sir Auckland Geddes, speaking as the President 
of the Board of Trade, to a question in the House of Commons. The 
reply gave promise of the early introduction of a Bill containing pro- 
visions ‘‘ whereby gas will be charged for according to the actual 
number of heat units supplied to the consumer, instead of by volume 
as at present.”’ 

Sir George Beilby (who had with him Dr. Thomas Gray) in the first 
place drew attention to the main portions of the report of the Fuel 
Research Board on ‘‘ Gas Standards,’’ which led up to the present 
situation ; and he then detailed the resolutions [ante, p. 237] which he 
declared he was proud and happy to say had resulted from conferences 
between diverse interests. So producers and consumers are now co- 
operating in a movement which will be for the national good. These 
conferences lasted from early in the spring until the end of last month ; 
the resolutions referred to being finally carried at a meeting on Oct. 28. 
The following concise statement was made of the proposals as they 
are likely to affect the consumer. 

In place of the present system, under which the consumer pays for 
all the gas which passes through his meter, however its heating value 
way vary from hour to hour or from week to week, and however these 
changes may affect the efficiency of his consuming appliances (stoves, 
gas-fires, gas-rings, and lighting burners) he will, under the new sys- 
tem, receive and pay for the heat units of 100,000 B.Th.U. calculated 
on the gas which passes through his meter. 

The unit of 100,000 B.Th.U. will probably be called a ‘‘ Therm.” 

The gas the consumer receives will be of constant calorific value— 
that is to say, the gas undertaking will hour by hour maintain the 
calorific standard which they have declared and adopted. 

The burners of the appliances in which he consumes the gas will be 
adjusted gratis by the gas undertaking, so that gas of the standard sup- 
plied will be consumed with safety and efficiency. 

The gas undertaking will maintain a pressure on their mains which 
will ensure that the gas of the standard supplied can be consumed with 
efficiency. 

The new unit is one the practical meaning of which the consumer 
can readily grasp; for the “Therm” represents the amount of beat 
which, if the gas is applied with theoretical perfection, as it is in the 
gas calorimeter, will raise the temperature of 


10,000 gallonsof water . . . . .« - 1° Fahr. 
1,000 ” * eo ee ae ee aa 
100 * ae ae . « co- 


5° ” ” ik « «es « Oe ” 


So that, if the water to begin with is at the ordinary temperature of 
(say) 50° Fahr. the consumption of 1 ‘' Therm” will raise 60 gallons 
to the boiling-point. 





SHEFFIELD GAS QUALITY AND COMPLAINTS. 


Naphthalene Troubles. 

Statements which have appeared in the “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph ” 
with regard to the gas supply are protested against by Col. H. K. 
Stephenson, the Chairman of the Sheffield Gas Company, on account 
of their misleading character. In the course of a letter to the Editor 
putting forward the facts, Col. Stephenson says: 


I suppose it is almost unnecessary to say that the Sheffield Gas 
Company were, so to speak, milked dry during the war—the plant 
being worked to death and renewals of plant being unprocurable, even 
by the Department of the Ministry of Munitions, which undertook the 
task. Consequently, an immense task of reconstruction has confronted 
the Company since the armistice. 

In 1918 the Government informed local authorities that they were 
not to ask for a higher standard of gas than 450 B.Th.U.; but up to 
the time of the railway strike the average quality supplied by the Shef- 
field Gas Company was some 500 B.Th.U. True, there were times 
when, owing to the demand for gas exceeding the capacity for produc- 
tion of the works, the pressure had to be reduced; while breakdowns 
of worn-out machinery, unsatisfactory labour supplied by the Govern- 
ment, and unsuitable coal supplied by the Coal Controller, together 
with irregularity in quality of coke-oven gas, caused occasional lapses 
from the high standard of pre-war days. Then came the railway 
strike, and with it a Government order that gas undertakings were 
not to supply gas of a higher standard than 425 B.Th.U. in order to 
conserve the coal supply. 

Concurrently with the railway strike came atmospheric conditions— 
warm days and cold nights—which caused accumulations of naphtha- 
lene already in the mains to crystallize and block them up. Naphtha- 
lene troubles are common to all gas undertakings; and this is by no 
means Sheffield’s first experience. But memories are short; and 
never before have we had the combination of mains impeded by 
— coupled with a standard greatly reduced by Government 

ecree. 

That Sheffield is not alone in its gas troubles is obvious from the 
questions asked in the House in regard to the unsatisfactory gas supply 
in London; while a reference to the “Gas JourNAL” will show that 
naphthalene does not even spare gas undertakings which are under 
municipal control. 

So far as the Sheffield Gas Company are concerned, the most drastic 
steps are being taken to cope with the matter; and I have no doubt 
that on this, as on former occasions, they will be successful. I may 
add that gas “ stripped ” of certain components, as was supplied during 
the war, in order to assist in the manufacture of explosives, is more 
prone to deposit naphthalene than “ unstripped” gas ; while the lower 
quality of the gas now ordered by the Government to be supplied also 
tends tothat end. During the period between the armistice and the 
railway strike the percentage of naphthalene in the gas had been 
reduced, so that the present trouble appears to be largely due to the 
crystallization of naphthalene which bad been in the mains for a con- 
siderable period. The gas pressure during recent months has been the 
highest on record. 


——— 
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NOTTINGHAM GAS UNDERTAKING. 





The Nottingham municipal election campaign revealed a feeling 
upon the part of a considerable number of electors that, in regard to 
the quality and price of gas which is at present supplied in the city, 
they are not being equitably treated. 


The conditions imposing the necessity for increased rates have been 
more than once explained ; and, in further elucidation of the matter, 
some information was afforded at a recent meeting by Mr. G. V. Hutton 
(a member of the Committee), who was seeking re-election. He did 
not suggest that consumers were getting all they wanted or had reason 
to expect from the department, but pointed out that conditions were 
entirely abnormal, and not of such a character that the responsibility 
could be said to rest entirely with the Committee. The total amount 
paid in wages in the department in 1914 was £62,400; but by March 31 
last, it had risen to £82,000, while the estimated cost for the current 
year was £100,000. In 1914 the price of coal delivered at the works 
varied from gs. 5d. to 14s. a ton; in 1919, it ranged from 27s. 2d. to 
37s. 8d. ; and the latter rate was being paid for Durham coal, which 
the city was forced to take. They were compelled to accept such 
quality of coal as Durham sent them—the result being that the value 
of the gas was lowered. The approximate amount of coal used during 
the past year had been 175,000 tons. 

Replying to a suggestion that meter-rents should be abolished, Mr. 
Hutton pointed out that this could not be done except at the risk of a 
further increase in the price of gas, as the Corporation had to provide 
meters and keep them in repair. In 1914 the charge for gas locally 
was 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft.; but now it was 4s. 6d. If the pre-war 
quality of gas was given to the consumers, it would now cost roughly 
from 12s.to 14s. per 1000 c.ft. He did not think that they would ever 
see a return to the pre-war quality of gas, having regard to the price of 
labour and raw materials. 


_ 
sale 


Belfast Gas Manager’s Salary.—At a meeting of the Belfast Cor- 
poration, Mr. Dunlop asked whether any information had been received 
as to the Glasgow appointment for which Mr. J. D. Smith, the Engi- 
neer, had been an applicant, and in relation to which his salary in 
Belfast had been increased to £1760 a year, rising to £2000. He (Mr. 
Dunlop) noticed that an engineer had been appointed in Glasgow 
at a salary of £1500. Alderman Craig (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee) said he believed £1500 was all the gentleman appointed had 
asked. Mr. Alexander moved, and Mr. Jamieson seconded, that an 
inquiry be held into the circumstances under which the increased salary 
to Mr, Smith was arranged; but this was negatived. 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES VERTICAL RETORT SCHEME. 


Ministry of Health Inquiry. 

The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation having applied for permission to 
borrow £55,475 for the purpose of installing vertical retorts at the gas- 
works, the Ministry of Health ordered a public inquiry. This was held 
on Wednesday last, and was conducted by Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, 

Mr. T. Downey, the Town Clerk, in explaining the Corporation's 
proposals, said that at the present time there were at the gas-works 
two benches of ten-bed retorts. Of one set, five were erected in 1890, 
at a cost of £3534. Five more on the same bench were erected in 
1898, at a cost of £3098. The second set of ten was erected in 1932-3, 
at a total cost of £11,276. It was in respect of the first set that the 
application was made. These retorts were, in the opinion of the Gas 
Manager (Mr. Matt Dunn), unworkable as a business proposition. 
There was too much waste in connection with them ; and it was desired 
to substitute them with vertical retorts. It was a matter of urgency. 
In 1914, the then manager reported to the Committee the need fora 
fresh installation. Steps were taken then to obtain tenders for the 
work ; but, before anything definite could really be fixed up, the war 
broke out and definitely stopped them. Since that time the manager 
had patched-up the present retorts as best he could. But he had 
been working in the face of much difficulty ; and what was urgent in 
I914 was more urgent to-day. The manager had calculated that, 
on present-day prices, a saving of £12,757 would be effected annu- 
ally with the aid of the vertical retorts which it was desired to 
instal. On working costs, £6870 would be saved, and on coal, owing 
to less being required, the reduction would be by about £10,887 while 
producing the same quantity of gas as at present. A deduction had to 
be made to meet interest and redemption ; but the approximate saving 
would reach the figure stated. The question might be raised as to 
whether a supply of coke-oven gas could not be obtained, as was the 
case in the neighbouring town of Middlesbrough. Inquiries had, how- 
ever, been made frequently since 1914 of firms likely to be in a position 
to supply coke-oven gas, and no one was able to givea supply sufficient 
for the town’s purposes. Therefo e, they had to make their present 
application in order that they might rid themselves of obsolete plant 
and equip themselves better to meet the demand. 

Mr. Dunn expressed the opinion that, in the early stages of their 
existence, the retorts which it was now desired to supersede were 
worked for all they were worth. All the goodness was taken out of 
them. Short-circuiting was very preva’ent and troublesome in con- 
nection with them. They were not capable of any heat. In 1912, the 
output of gas was 447 million cubic feet. Th2 works were then being 
run ata maximum. They had no safe margin; and if short-circuiting 
took place, it was necessary to reduce pressures in order to keep 
up with the demand. In 1913, the output was 432 million cubic feet ; 
in 1914, 424 millions. Then came the war, which interfered with out- 
put. In 1918, the output was 423 millions; and this year it would 
border upon 450 millions, They were working at the full capacity of 
their retort-bench as it steod to-day, and were dangerously near a 
crisis. The whole point was as to whether the Corporation ought to 
spend a lot of money in patching-up the present plant, or go in for 
some improved scheme which would ensure efficiency. Since 1893, 
the working of the gas undertaking had resulted in £113,872 being 
handed over for the relief of rates. 

Mr. T. WILKINSON, who opposed the Council's application, asked 
the gas manager when he estimated the retorts would be ready for use 
if the application were granted. 

Mr. Dunn replied that they would be ready by the winter of 1920. 

Mr. WILKINSON challenged the decision of the Gas Committee in 
not seeking outside expert advice. It was false economy to continue 
a system which was obsolete, as it was proposed to do. The scheme 
at present in hand would, he felt sure, cost nearer {100,000 than 

£50,000 in the end. The Gas Committee had not made the inquiries 
they might have done in regard to the utilization of coke-oven gas. 
They should study their Middlesbrough neighbours, who were the only 
authority to reduce their charge for gas during the war. Middles- 
brough were now charging 2s. per 1000 c.ft.; whereas Stockton rate- 
payers were having to pay 3s.11d. Stockton was paying a higher price 
for gas than any other large town in the North. He instanced the 
figures of eight large towns who were paying less. Four of these, he 
said, in reply to a question, had vertical retorts in use. He also men- 
tioned six works within a six-mile radius of the gas-works that were 
using coke-ovens, and handed to the Inspector a slip of paper which 
he said bore the name of a firm prepared to negotiate with the Cor- 
poration respecting a supply of coke-oven gas from their works. 

Mr. Downey produced letters from four of the six firms mentioned, 
stating that they could not supply coke-oven gas, and added that the 
two others which Mr. Wilkinson had mentioned were so far away that 
they had been ruled-out of the question, seeing that a main of the size 
required would cost about £5500 per mile, besides having to pass 
through other local authorities’ areas and cross the River Tees. 

Mr. WILKINSON said he had only permission to hand to the Inspector 
the name of the firm willing to supply coke-oven gas—it could not be 
made public at present, 

The inquiry then closed; and the Inspector visited the gas-works, 


<i 
ee 


Irish Gas Workers’ Wages.—At a conference between represen- 
tatives of the Alliance and Dublin Gas Consumers’ Company and their 
men in regard to wages demands, a threatened strike was averted by an 
agreement for an all-round increase of 5s.; the question of overtime 
and other grievances to be left for consideration by a further confer- 
ence. The Omagh Urban Council had before them an application by 
the staff of the gas-works for a reduction of hours to 44 per week, all 
time worked in excess of this to be paid for at time-and-a-half. The 
Gas Committee recommended a 48-hour week, to be paid for at the 
rate of 6s. 8d. per day of eight hours, and time-and-a-half for Sunday 
work, The Council adopted the recommendation. The Ballymena 
Urban Council have decided to advance the wages of the stokers at the 








PORTSEA ISLAND GAS COMPANY’S EXTENSIONS. 


Owing to a steady and considerable yearly increase in the demand 
for gas, and to the impossibility of erecting new plant during the past 
few years, the Directors of the Portsea Island Gas Light Company 
have recently been faced with the necessity for extending their car- 
bonizing plant. 


An order has been placed with the Woodall-Duckham Company 
[ante, p. 238] for a complete installation of continuous vertical retorts 
to give 14 million c.ft. of gas per day, allowing for ro p.ct. of the retorts 
being off for scurfing. The contract also comprises electrical gene- 
rating plant (gas driven), coal-wagon tipping and complete coal-handling 
plant, and a telpher installation. The designs and spec fication of 
the Engineer (Mr. T. Carmichael) provide for the addition of a second 
similar bench of retorts at a later date ; and the coal and coke handling 
plant, &c., is to be of amply sufficient capacity to serve the complete 
3 million c ft. installation. 

The Company have recently erected at the Flathouse works a set of 
reinforced concrete coke and breeze bunkers; and a second set is under 
construction at the Hilsea works, where the new plant is to be erected. 
A third set will be put down in conjuaction with the new vertica!s, and 
will be served by the telpher machines, which will also convey breeze 
to the forced-draught boilers. The new site is a clear one, and work 
will be commenced almost immediately. It is hoped to complete the 
whole plant and have it working by November, 1920. 

Orher extensions at Portsmouth comprise turbo-boosters for pressure 
reinforcement, coke-conveying and screeniog plant for the horizontal 
retorts at the Hilsea works, and a telpher installation at the Flathouse 
works, where there are already two sections of Woodall-Duckham 
vertical retorts. The Directors have also under consideration an ex- 
tensive high-pressure scheme for reinforcing the existing low-pressure 
mains io the Southsea districts, as and when required. 


<i 


BAHIA BLANCA GAS COMPANY, LTD. 











Moving the adoption of the report for the year ended Dec. 31 last 
[ante, p. 193], at the twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Company 
last Wednesday (held at No. 1, East India Avenue, E.C.), Mr. F.C. 1m 
Tuurn, the Chairman, said the shareholders had already been called 
together several times this year, in connection with the issue of par- 
ticipating debenture stock; and on each occasion the Company's 
position had been gone into. 

It was, he went on to say, to be regretted that there was a loss of 
£7772 during the period under review, made up of the debit balance 
of revenue account £2913, and interest on loans and advances £4859. 
Turning to the revenue account, which gave the details of the working, 
and comparing it with the figures for 1917, expenditure was up some 
£6142, and interest was increased by £375, making the total increase on 
the debit side £6517. This was counterbalanced by an increase in re- 
ceipts of £6941, with the net result that, when compared with 1917, the 
loss on the year’s working had been decreased by £424. Though this 
was not very pleasant hearing, he would like to say that the period 
under review had been one of extreme difficulty (even compared with 
the previous strenuous years), on account of the continued effect of the 
European war on the fuel market. The price of coal during 1918 was 
prohibitive ; and, as they would have seen from the Directors’ report, 
extensive experiments had been made with various classes of fuel, with 
a view to reducing the cost of gas. As a result of the manager’s re- 
search work, the construction of a generator to enable gas to be more 
effectively made from wood and oil was commenced in September, 
1918. Many difficulties had to be surmounted. Suitable materials were 
not available; and the bricklayers were incompetent, and had to be 
replaced three times, on account of bad workmanship. But, notwith- 
standing these troubles, the preliminary trials commenced in February 
last, and in May the total output was being produced from the new 
apparatus, although during the period of the greatest consumption (in 
June and July) the supply had to be augmented by the use of one 
bed of retorts. The carbonization of coal was discontinued altogether 
in December ; the proportion of it used having been previously re- 
duced to 10 per cent. of the total weight of combustible carbonized. 
From that date onwards, gas was made exclusively from wood and oil, 
because, though the cost of these materials had increased enormously, 
compared with the prices obtaining at the time they were first em- 
ployed for gas making, used in conjunction with the generator they 
were still cheaper than coal. To give an example, crude petroleum in 

August, 1918, cost nearly three times as much as it didin 1916, though 
he was pleased to be able to say that in January of this year the price 
took a downward turn. The Company’s relations with the national, 
naval, and municipal authorities continued to be of the most friendly 
nature ; and the Directors had again to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the help received from these sources. He did not think that 
any further comment was necessary with regard to the recent issue of 
participating debenture stock. This stock was offered in the first place 
to the shareholders, who took up 68 p.ct. of the issue; the remainder 
going to the underwriters, with the result that ali the Company’s debts 
had now been paid, and they were left with some £10,000 of working 
capital in hand. The general opinion had always been that Bahia 
Blanca would develop rapidly ; but since 1914 the number of inhabi- 
tants had, to all appearances, kept stationary. On the other hand, 
the Government had been spending considerable sums in irrigation 
works on lands on the Neuquen section of the Southern Railway, and 
also on the Patagonia section of the Pacific Railway system; and as 
the Port of Bahia Blanca was nearest to these districts, it was expected 
that the town would derive considerable benefit as agriculture became 
developed. With the prospects of Bahia Blanca improving, therefore, 
the Company’s future appeared to be brighter than it had done for 
some years. Since the last ordinary general meeting, Mr. P. A. Cooper 
and Mr. F. G. Cockey had been elected as Directors of the Company. 
Another change in the personnel in London had been brought about 





gas-works by 3s. per week, 


by the resignation, in March last, of Mr. W. Upton, who had been 
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connected with the Company since its inception, and who had very 
ably carried out the duties of Secretary since 1910. The Directors 
were very sorry indeed to lose his services ; but for reasons of health 
it was necessary for him to reside out of London. He was pleased to 
put on record the Board’s appreciation of his past work. Mr. M. 
Denne was appointed Secretary in his stead. He did not think his 
remarks would be complete without a reference to the arduous and 
trying time their manager in Bahia Blanca, Mr. A. M. Hunter, had had 
during the period under review. It was evident to the Directors that, 
bad it not been for the extraordinary initiative and resource shown by 
Mr. Hunter in overcoming the many and almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties which continually cropped-up, they would have had to shut- 
down long ago. But not only had he been successful in maintaining 
the supply of gas—and, in fact, increasing the consumption during 
1918—but despite the exorbitant prices of fuel and other difficulties, 
the working for 1918 showed a comparatively small loss. He there- 
fore wished to express their great appreciation of the efforts of the 
manager and his staff during 1918. 

The report and accounts were adopted without discussion; and the 
retiring Directors (Mr. P, A. Cooper and Mr. F. G. Cockey) and the 
Auditors (Messrs, Arthur Goddard & Co.) were re-elected. 


SWANSEA GAS COMPANY’S WELCOME HOME. 








Dinner to Employees Returned from the Forces. 


The employees of the Swansea Gas Light Company entertained 
at a “Welcome Home Dinner,” at the Exchange Restaurant last Wed- 
nesday, those of their comrades who have returned from service in 
the war. The greater portion of the Company’s employees were 


present, and a very enjoyable musical evening was spent. After the 
Loyal Toast, 


Mr. Samvet Davies (Messrs, Willey and Co.) proposed the toast of 
“The Swansea Gas Light Company.” He referred to his 22 years’ 
association with the Company, during which period the management 
has undergone four changes. He congratulated Mr. George Andrews 
upon becoming Vice-Chairman of the Board, and also congratulated 
Mr. R, G. Clarry upon his new appointment as General Manager to 
the Dyffryn Steel and Tinplate Works. In welcoming the new Engi- 
neer and Manager (Mr. W. H. Johns), he said he was sure the Com- 
pany had before it a higbly successful future—particularly having 
regard to the increasing demand for gas due to its economic value. 

Mr. GEorGE ANDREWS, in reply, expressed his pleasure at being 
present, and commented on the new works at Morriston, which are 
now being rapidly proceeded with. 

Mr. W. H. Jouns. who also replied, remarked that he felt greatly 
honoured at being Engineer and Manager to an undertaking so highly 
placed in the industry as the Swansea Gas Company. 

Mr. ErnEsT ABLETT (Secretary and Assistant Engineer), who pre- 
sided at the dinner, proposed the toast to the returned ex-service 
men. In doing so, he sketched briefly the part played by those em- 
ployees who had served with the forces. He assured them that the 
number of those who served constituted an admirable percentage of 
the eligible men of the Company. Their “ boys” had seen service in 
every branch. To the honour of those who had made the supreme 
sacrifice, they hoped later to unveil a memorial at the works. On 
behalf of the officials and workpeople who had carried on during their 
absence, he thanked them for their service, expressed great pleasure 
at having them back again, and extended to them a sincere and hearty 
welcome home. 

Chief Petty Officer Capiin replied on behalf of the Navy, and Pri- 
vate Pearson, D.C.M. and Croix de Guerre, for the Army. 

Mr. S. Donn, proposing “Our Guests,” referred to the Directors 
and managers of the Company, and to their interest in the welfare of 
the employees. 

Mr. R. G. Carry, responding, expressed great delight at being once 
again among the employees, particularly at such a welcome home 
dinner. He was glad to say that in his new sphere he was receiving 
the co-operation and loyalty from the workpeople which was one of 
the outstanding characteristics of his long connection with the Gas 
Company. 

Mr. E. H. Leeper (amember of the Board) expressed the Directors’ 
appreciation at being invited to such functions, where good feeling and 
gocd fellowship so obviously existed. 


_ 
—<—- 


Gas Profits and the Rates.—A resolution was on the agenda for 
the meeting of the Manchester City Council yesterday [Monday], in 
favour of appointing a Special Committee to inquire into the present 
system of using the profits of trading committees in relief of rates, and 
the desirability of reducing the price of gas and electricity to a figure 
which will cover the fixed charges and cost of production—any surplus 
to be applied to the repayment of borrowed capital. 


East Grinstead Council and the Gas-Works.—The East Grinstead 
Urban District Council have agreed to a recommendation of the Gas 
and Water Committee that they should, “in consequence of the un- 
satis'actory gas supply, and the difficulties of separating the two under- 
takings,” inquire whether the Gas and Water Company would be pre- 
pared to sell both of them. One member said he thought it would be 
a mistake to buy such an undertaking, in view of the Council’s electric 
light scheme being started at an early date. 


Price of Gas at Teignmouth.—The Ministry of Health have 
replied to the Teignmouth Urban District Council's application for a 
further Order under the Temporary Increase of Charges Act to empower 
them to increase the price of gas beyond the present maximum. The 
Ministry suggest that the matter should be considered at the local in- 
quiry which will be held in connection with the Council’s application 
for a loan for the proposed alrerations and additions to the gas-works. 
The Council further discussed the subject last Tuesday, and instructed 
the Clerk to write to the Ministry pointing out the serious financial 
position of the gas undertaking, and urging in the strongest possible 
manner that the Order be granted forthwith, 














HISTORY OF GAS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. W. A. Twine, A.I,C., A.M.1,Mech.E., the Chemical Works 
Superintendent at the Birmingham Gas-Works, delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on “ The Working-Up of Residuals from a Gas-Works ” 
last Wednesday evening at the University of Birmingham, under the 
auspices of the Workers’ Educational Union. Dr. E. W. Smith, the 
Chief Chemist at the Birmingham Gas-Works, presided over a large 


attendance. In introducing Mr. Twine, he stated that during the 
period he had held the position of Chemical Works Superintendent 
greater advances had taken place in the conservation of coal and in 
utilizing byé-products than in any previous period of the department. 

The lecturer stated that for twenty years he had been engaged in 
the working-up of residuals from gas-works. It was exactly a century 
ago since the Birmingham Gas Light and Coke Company was inaugu- 
rated by Royal Charter ; and in the office of the Manager of the Bir- 
mingham Gas Department there was a framed gas bill, for the old 
Cannon Street Chapel, for a quarter’s supply—8900 c.ft. of gas at a 
charge of 15s. per 1000. At that period the Birmingham two gas- 
works were situated at Gas Street, off Broad Street, and at Fazeley 
Street. Prior to 1875, there were two companies supplying gas in the 
town; and in some instances one company had the mains up one side 
of the street, and the other company ran along the opposite side. On 
Sept. 1, 1875, the business of the Birmingham Gas Company was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation at a price of £450,000; and Jan. 1 of the 
following year saw the transfer of the business of the other concern 
—the Birmingham and Staffordshire Company—for which perpetual 
annuities amounting to £58,290 were paid. 

Very few persons comparatively had any idea of the size of Bir- 
mingham'’s gas undertaking. The present area of the works was equal 
to about 100 acres. Over 3000 tons of coal per day were carbonized 
—a figure representing a procession of 2000 carts over 6 miles long— 
and they had used as much as 30,000 gallons of oil for gas making. 
The figure to-day was 22,000 gallons, representing a procession of 
44 oil-carts half-a-mile long. From rco tons of coal the Corporation 
obtained approximately : Coke, 70 tons; gas, 1,1c0,000 c.ft. ; ammoni- 
acal liquor, 7°8 tons ; tar, 5°35 tons; and then from the gas, cyanogen 
107 lbs., and sulphur 950 lbs. The Birmingham works stood third for 
size in the United Kingdom; and the amount of gas made was about 
5 p.ct. of the total output of the United Kingdom. The department 
owned 1500 coal and coke trucks, and nearly as many again, which 
were hired, were used for conveying coal and coke. 

Mr. Twine described in detail, with the aid of photographs and 
drawings, the principal plant of the gas-works and of the residuals 
works. He mentioned that during the war the normal activities of tbe 
latter were disturbed, in that huge quantities of material for making 
high explosives were made for the Government. They hoped that in 
the near future a normal position would be reached, and that when the 
tap was turned on they would get adequate pressure and luminosity. 
They would probably never get back to the old luminosity, with great 
jets without mantles. What was wanted was a good light with an in- 
candescent mantle. This change meant that gas-works were able to 
take benzol out of the gas. Tens of thousands of gallons of this spirit 
were obtained in Birmingham, and which, as time proceeded, would 
be used in increasing degree for motors and industrial motive power, 
There seemed every reason why there should be greater inter-trading 
among the industrial concerns in a given area. The point the Bir- 
mingham Gas Department intended to maintain was a gas with a high 
calorific power. 

Dealing with the residuals, the lecturer mentioned that the time oc- 
cupied in charging the retorts with 10 or 11 cwt. of coal was 30 seconds, 
and that, within this time, the previous charge was sent out in the form 
of coke. He exhibited some fine photographs of the new vertical re- 
torts, and the plant for the extraction of benzol—the first to be erected 
for the Ministry. The primary products from the residual works were 
ammonium sulphate, which was largely used as an artificial manure ; 
ammonium sulphide, used in salt works; ammonium hydrate, used in 
salt and soda works, and in the washing of wool and cotton; am- 
monium chloride, for galvanizing iron and for effect in cotton printing ; 
ammonium carbonate, used in biscuit manufacture, baking powders, 
&c. ; and ammonium nitrate, used in the manufacture of explosives. 
As to the use on the land of sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Twine gave 
Statistics showing that those countries which employed ammonium 
sulphate in cereal and wheat cultivation obtained the largest yield. 
The English farmer needed to be educated upon this matter. The 
Birmingbam single unit plant could make 40 tons of sulphate per day. 
Sulphuric acid was of enormous value in the iron industry for pickling 
purposes, Ammonium carbonate was quite as effectiveas good baking 
powder. Huge quantities of ammonium nitrate were produced by the 
department for making explosives for war purposes. From 100 tons 
of coal 54 tons of tar (about 1000 gallons) were obtained. Mr. Twine 
then enumerated the products of the tar-stills, aud their uses. 


Dr. SMITH said one of the most interesting points Mr. Twine had 
brought out was the fact that Birmingham was now, and had been for 
many years, a leader with regard to gas undertakings. It was due not 
to any one man or any set of men; it was largely due to a go-ahead 
policy on the part of men from Mr, Joseph Chamberlain downwards. 
The requirements for coal gas in the past were different from the 
requirements of the present time; and there would be no attempt to go 
back to the quality given in 1910, because if that were done the price 
would probably be 25 p.ct. higher. It was better to have gas of con- 
stant quality than one which was variable. Birmingham sold a great 
deal of its gas to industrial users, and constancy of pressure, volume, 
&c., was more important than actual high quality. The only reason 
for thinking of supplying a gas of lower quality than in the distant past 
was that, on a heat-unit basis, it should be produced and sold cheaper. 


<i 





The West Bromwich Gas Committee, in connection with the 
limited supplies of coke, announce that the bakers and other food pro- 
ducers are to have preference, then schools; and that the rest is to 
be divided as fairly as possible between industrial and other users, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Nov. to. 

The London pitch market, in sympathy with the strength of Pro- 
vincial pitch prices, remains very firm at over 80s. net perton. While 
some Continental buyers may not realize the cause and reasonableness 
of the present value, they will yet inevitably have to accept the situa- 
tion shortly in order to obtain supplies, There is nothing new to 
remark about other products, which are unchanged. 

There is still no free market for the export of sulphate of ammonia. 
For the home agricultural market, prices remain on the basis 
arranged, 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. to. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 38s. to 43s. Pitch, East Coast, 70s, to 72s. 6d. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, €2s. 6d. to 65s.; Liverpool, 
62s. 6d. to 65s. ; Clyde, 72s. 6d. to 75s. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 
1s, 8d. to 1s. 1od.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120°C., 1s, c§d. to 1s. 14d. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 8d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s, 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 53d. to 53d. ; salty, 43d. to 5d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 6d. to 1s, 64d. 
Naphthalene, £15 to £17 1os.; salis, £4 10s. to £6, bagsincluded. An- 
thracene, “A” quality, 74d. to 8d. per minimum 40 p.ct.; ‘‘B”’ 
quality, nominal. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 
Tar Products. 


There is not much change in the situation, and a good deal of un- 
certainty continues to prevail in many directions. Pitch remains 
strong ; and exports are being madein fair quantities to Spain. Stocks 
have practically been cleared off. Benzol is much wanted; and the 
demand for motor purposes should increase considerably. I under- 
stand that the test undertaken to prove the value of benzol as a motor 
fuel ended last week, and that the results are to be published in a day 
or two. Coming as this does during the greatest motor show on re- 
cord, it should lead to a considerable increase in the use of benzol. 
Creosote has been wanted for fuel purposes in view of the shortage of 
coal. Carbolic acid is stagnant, and other products are unchanged. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North ts. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90% 
ts. gd. to 2s. London, 1s. rogd. North; crude, 60-65% 1s. 5d. to 








1s. 7d. ; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 


Carbolic Acid: Crude 6o’s 1s. 6d. per gallon nominal; crystals, 
40%, 73d. per lb. 

Crude Tar: London, 50s. to 55s.; Midlands, 50s.; North, 50s. per 
ton ¢x works. 

Pitch: London, 80s. to 82s. 6d. per ton; East Coast, 72s. 6d. to 
77s. 6d. per ton; West Coast, 70s. to 72s. 6d., with Manchester 7os. 
per ton and Glasgow 72s. per ton; South Wales, 64s. to 68s. per ton. 

— Naphtha: London, 2s. 6d. Provinces average 2s. 7d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 94. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 5d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £16 to £18 per ton nominal; crude, £6 5s. 
to £11, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 6d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 5d. Pure, 
3s. 

Creosote : London, 7}d.; North, 53d. to 6}d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 7d. to 74d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 tos, per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2s. 7d. to 2s, 8d. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This material is passing very freely; and there are very little stocks 
on hand anywhere. It is still suggested in some quarters that the prices 
for sulplate of ammonia are too high; but when the whole circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, it does not seem that the com- 
plainants, who are mostly spoon-fed agriculturists, have any grounds 
for their alleged grievance. In spite of the advance in quotations, 
sulpbate of ammonia is by far the cheapest nitrogenous fertilizer on the 
market. Export business is increasing slightly; but home needs will 
not at present allow much expansion in this direction. Some profitable 
sales for export have taken place at {24 perton forcash. Continental 
farmers evidently do not object to paying this figure, f/us freight, or 
something like {25 per ton, for their fertilizer. 


or 


Extensions at Ashton-in-Makerfield.—An application for sanciion 
to borrow £51,000 for vertical retorts, condensers, and storage at the 
Asbton-in-Makerfield Gas-Works, has been the subject of an inquiry 
by Major J. Stewart for the Ministry of Health. It was stated that the 
total net saving through the introduction of this system, compared with 
the present system, would be £3307, which would pay the interest on 
the money borrowed, and show a considerable surplus in addition. 
The system, it was said, would also introduce heathier conditions of 
work for the stokers. In the course of the evidence, it was stated that 
the leakage, owing to mining subsidences, was 15 p.ct. on the amount of 
gas produced, but that the loss from this cause had been cut-down 
owing to the substitution of cast-iron mains for steel. 
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"THE new “Gothic” 

ready 
Every ‘‘ Main” Fire will give daily dividends 
of comfort to your consumers. 


making the most of your output and adding 
satisfied customers to your list for the good 
times ahead. 


What quantity of New ‘‘ Main” Lists may 
we send you? 


R. x A. MAIN, LTD. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.18; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM, 
25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W. 1; 
GLASGOW ; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 6, Narrow Wine Street, BRISTOL; 97, Mill- 
field, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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Burned to Death in a Gas-Main. 


Circumstances of a shocking fatality, resulting from the burning to 
death of a man in a gas-main, were investigated at an inquest at Ilkes- 
ton on Saturday; the victim being Thomas Lynch (aged 37). Thomas 
Shelton, a labourer, stated that on Thursday last he was working with 
the deceased, who was a bricklayer. Lynch, carrying a lighted paraf- 
fin lamp, went into a gas-main, with a bucket of “loom,’’ to plaster it 
up, and told witness to remain outside. Twice he came back with his 
hands on his head; and witness advised him not to go back. He 
replied, however, “I shall go back if it kills me.” He went back; and 
witness shouted twice. Not getting any reply, he ran for assistance. 
John Brentnall Wheatley, foreman bricklayer, said he sent Lynch to 
examine the stoppings. His last words to Lynch were that, if there 
was any gas in the tube, he must not go in at all. Some time after- 
wards he was informed that Lynch was in the main, and that no reply 
could be got from him. He entered the tube, and on reaching Lynch 
found him on fire, sitting in an upright position. Witness tried to drag 
him out, but could not do so on account of the heat and the gas. He 
had to struggle to get back himself; being nearly overcome, Lynch 
was dead when he reached him. His clothing had been set on fire by 
the paraffin lamp. Dr. Dobson said that Lynch’s head, neck, arms, 
and trunk were “ practically cooked,” but his legs were burnt in less 
degree. In his opinion, the man was overcome by the gas. The 
general appearance of the face was consistent with death from carbon 
monoxide poisoning. He was dead before he was burned. In record- 
ing a verdict of “ Accidental death,” the Coroner suggested that the 
fact that this main had not been in use for 14 years should have led to 
stricter precautions being taken. The manager of the works said that 
Lynch was one of the best workmen he had ever had. If he had 
a fault, he thought it was that he studied his employer's interest before 
his own personal safety. 


<a 
——— 


Parifier-House Fire at Poplar.—Some oxide became ignited in the 
basement of the purifier-house at the Poplar works of the Commercial 
Gas Company, but the flames were prevented from reaching other 
parts of the works. Protective apparatus had to be sent for before the 
firemen could deal with the outbreak. 

The Thermal, Industrial, and Chemical Company.—This Com- 
pany, which has lately been registered with a capital of £7500 in 
{1 shares, has among its first Directors Sir Arthur Duckham and Sir 
W. J. Jones. The objects include the carrying on of business as gas 
engineers, manufacturing chemists, &c. 

Coke Breeze and Storage Accommodation.—The Highways Com- 
mittee of the London County Council report that, now coke and coke 
breeze are being used, in addition to coal, at the Greenwich power 
station, the capacity of the bunkers is seriously reduced by the neces- 
city of keeping the different kinds of fuel separate. It is therefore pro- 
posed to carry out certain alterations, the cost of which is estimated 
not to exceed £3000. 








Strange Suicide ata Gas-Works.—A youth named Reginald Albert 
Peasey, employed as a labourer at the Plymouth Gas-Works, com- 
mitted suicide in an extraordinary way last week. He complained to 
a fellow workman during the afternoon that he was not well, and felt 
likeJdrowning himself. An hour or so later he was found dead in 
an ammoniacal liquor well. At the inquest, evidence was given that 
death was due to asphyxiation; and a verdict of “ Suicide while tem- 
porarily insane ” was returned, 


Stafford’s New Vertical Retorts——The Stafford Town Council 
have received* intimation from West’s Gas Improvement Company, 
the Contractors for the new vertical retorts at the gas-works, that they 
have incurred considerable expenditure above the contract price in 
respect of manufacture and erection, as the direct outcome of the war. 
Negotiations were entered into, and the Contractors agreed to accept 
the sum of £6250 on this account. It is stated that the total extra out- 
lay by the firm was £9400. The sum agreed upon was in addition to 
the original contract price of £20,000. The work has been carried 
through by the Contractors without any hitch or trouble ; and the new 
plant is working to the entire satisfaction of Mr. W. M. Valon. 

Leeds Gas-Works Handicaps.—The handicaps placed on the 
Leeds Corporation Gas-Works through the recent strikes have been 
such that it has been found necessary to warn consumers to use as 
little gas as possible, for fear a sudden demand, by reason of two or 
three dark winter days, may find the supply inadequate. The various 
strikes have prevented the department carrying out necessary repairs 
and renewals. In turn, work was interfered with by the miners’ strike 
(with whom came out the clay-getters), the railway strike, and the iron- 
moulders’ strike, the latter of which is still unsettled. The result is 
that there are still three batteries of retorts incomplete, which means 
the loss of a 3 million c.ft. output per day. One battery is finished 
with the exception of the iron mouthpieces, which are held up by the 
moulders’ dispute. 


Disposal of Gas Profits at Keighley.—At a meeting of the Keighley 
Town Council last Tuesday, on receipt of a report on the working of 
gas department, it was decided that, out of the profits of £10,562, the 
sum of £625 should be transferred to the relief of rates, £50 should be 
given to the Victoria Hospital, {6000 be transferred to working capi- 
tal, and the remaining £4512 be carried forward. Mr. J. Longton an- 
nounced that in about two-and-a-half years it might be expected that 
the works would be freed from debt, with the exception of about £5000. 
He understood the insurances stood at £83,000, and there were large 
funds—something over £22,000—besides these. He thought something 
more should be done to relieve the rates. Mr. W. Coleman objected 
to the use of trading profits for this purpose. The proper thing to do 
with gas profits was to reduce the price of gas. Mr. T. Wardle also asked 
for cheaper domestic gas. Mr. A. Smith suggested that there would 
still be a profit of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. if the price were reduced 4d. Mr. 
W. H. Murgatroyd pointed to the prospective increase in expenditure 
in the coming year of £9300, as against the real profit this year of only 
£5600, and said the price of gas would probably have to be increased. 
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New Gas Companies in Scotland.—The Largo and Lundin Links 
Gas Company, Fife, has been registered as a private company, to take 
over the business carried on by the Largo and Lundin Links Gas Com- 
pany. Thecapital is £15,000. The Kennoway and Windygates Gas 
Company, Fife, has been registered, to take over the Kennoway and 
Windygates Gas Company. The capital is £15,000 in this case also. 

Liquidation of the Auer Company.—According to the ‘ Iron- 
monger ’’ column of ‘German News,” at the general meeting of the 
Auer Company, an entirely new offer was made by the Syndicate which 
has been formed by the National Bank. It is now proposed to take 
over the whole property of the Auer Company at the price of 51 million 
marks ; and at the same time to assume responsibility for all liabilities 
arising out of the liquidation. 

Electric Light Failure at Hull.—Last Tuesday was an unusually 
dark day in Hull, and in the afternoon lights were required every- 
where ; but unfortunately just at this time there was a failure of the 
electricity supply in the Old Town, which caused much temporary in- 
convenience in offices and shops. However, the fault was located and 
repaired by the Corporation Electricity Department within about two- 
and-a-half hours of the mishap. 


Largely a Question of Pressure.—Interviewed by the representa- 
tive of a local paper as to the probability in the near future of an im- 
provement in the gas supply of Birmingham, Mr. Arthur Smith (the 
Secretary of the Gas Department) said that there was a good deal of 
misapprehension among the citizens as to the cause of the recent poor 
lighting. It was largely a question of pressure. The type of coal 
which they were forced to accept was productive of naphthalene, with 
which the mains and service-pipes soon becamechoked. The particular 
solvent used before the war had been unobtainable during the past 
five years. But the fitters were now hard at work removing the accu- 
mulation; and a special plant was being erected at the works for 
obviating a recurrence of the nuisance. A great number of the com- 
plaints were due to bad adjustment of burners and faulty aeration. 


Purifier Explosion at Margate Gas-Works.—There was a some- 
what alarming experience at the Margate Gas-Works last Wednesday 
morning. On opening one of the boxes of the elevated set of purifiers, 
for the purpose of removing the oxide, rapid internal heating took 
place ; and an explosion of the gas between the layers of oxide rather 
seriously damaged the Pickering valve. Flames shot up from the 
burning gas; but fortunately only very slight personal injury was 
received by three men, who were all at work again the following day. 
The town was supplied during the daylight hours from the gas in the 
holders ; but this was exhausted by about 6.30 on Wednesday evening. 
The water which had been used for extinguishing the fire in the puri- 
fiers passed down into the mains, and some time was occupied getting 
them thoroughly clear; while repairs were necessary to the Pickering 
valve controlling the set. However, Mr. J. M. Campbell (the Engi- 
neer and General Manager) was able to restore the supply of gas to the 
town by 6 o’clock on Thursday evening. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List” for Nov. 5.] 
Nos. 26,259—26,917. 
Apnitt, W. D—“ Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 26,717. 
ANDERSON, W.—“ Process of treating coal tar, &c.” No. 26,759. 


Brown, W. D. R.—“ Apparatus for the automatic and continuous 
analysis and recording of gases.” No. 26,640. 


CrarkE, J. B.—“ Rotary pumps and exhausters.” No. 26,4109. 
CusLey, H.—“ Gas-heated crucible furnaces.” No. 26,853. 
Davey, H. N.—* Explosion gas turbines.” No. 26,857. 


Harvey & Co., M.—See Cubley. No. 26,853. 
—— G. A.—*Lighting of cities, encampments, &c.” 
26,753- 
JEFFERY, W. G.—‘ Gas-compressor.” No. 26,642. 
Lonpon ELEctric Firm.—See Hughes. No. 26,753. 
M’Lzop, H. N.—“ Apparatus for the carbonization and distillation 
of moist carbonaceous materials.” No. 26,833. 
Marve, F, H. E.—“ Utilizing “combustion gases of fuel for gene- 
rating steam mixed with these gases, &c.” No. 26,601. 
MILER, A. J.— Burner or nozzle for gas heating.” No. 26,687. 
MiTcHELL, F. B.— Turn-cocks, supply-taps, &c.” No. 26,558. 
O’Brien, A. M.—* Production of liquid fuel for motive power, 
heating, or lighting.” No. 26,385. 


No. 


Pease, E. L.—“ Extraction of ammonia from gases, &c.” No. 
26,589. 

Picxston, W. T.—See Brown. No. 26,640. 

Toocoop, V. M. L.—* Coal substitute.” No. 26,359. 

Witson, J.— Means for supporting incandescent gas mantles.” 


No. 26,752. 
Yates, H. JamzEs—“ Atmospheric gas-burners.” 


ee 
——_—— 


No. 26,717. 





A new booklet issued by Messrs. A. G. Sutherland, Ltd., of 
Warwick Road, Greet, Birmingham, gives particulars of the dry gas- 
meters made by the firm, together with some excellent photographs 
of the new factory erected by them specially for this class of work. 


Among the retiring councillors who were defeated at the recent muni- 
cipal election at Derby was Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, the Engineer of the 
Derby Gas Company. He was beaten bya labourman. Mr. Bell ran 
as a Conservative; and his defeat will be a distinct loss to the Council 
and the public life of Derby. 

The Ministry of Munitions commenced during the war the erection 
of a factory covering 271 acres at Billingham-on-Tees, the chief pur- 
pose of which was the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen ; and when 
hostilities ceased, the work of construction was stopped. The Govern- 
ment have now decided that further development should be left to 
private enterprise. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAIN», 





Business on the Stock Exchange last week was 
plentiful enough if only one looked for it in the 
right quarters, and those were where the piquant 





element of speculation was strong. Here things 
marched merrily until Thursday, when the rise 
in the Bank rate somewhat damped the enthu- Oct. 30 
siasm ; but adventurous speculation was raising Aug. 98 
its head again before the close. 4 

The gilt-edged market held aloof, and Home June 97 
Government issues of all descriptions weakened. July il 
The position at the close was unsettled—Fri- a 
day’s marked prices being wide. Then Consols Jane It 
ranged between 503 and 51}, War Loan 91} Sept. 11 
and 92, Funding 75 and 76}, and Victory 813 — ik. 24 
and 83}. Home Rails were flat throughout ; Sept. 26 
Canadians easier ; Argentines reacting. Jane 37 

The Foreign Market continued weak on the 1 pad 
whole. Russians, Greeks, Norwegians, and Oct. 30 
Mexicans gave way; but Belgians were firm, 
and French at times made some recovery. In 
Miscellaneous, Rubber was firm, and Oil was s 
very active and strong, barring a little set- June il 
back on Thursday. Shipping, Insurance, and 800,000 " 
Breweries were in favour. Aug. 98 

Business in the Gas Market was very fair in 400 =k 
point of volume; and the tendency of prices ‘ = 
was decidedly encouraging. The London July 80 
Companies showed increased strength; and . 
the Gas Light ordinary quotation rose 2, and 9,600,000 . 
South Metropolitan 1. Suburban and Provin- 
cial were steady as a rule; but a transaction 
at 90 in Hornsey 7 p.ct. pulled it down. Monte 
Video made a big jump of 11. Minor advances 
were marked in Cape Town preference, Hong 
Kong, Imperial Continental debenture, Malta, 
Oriental, and Primitiva both issues. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Gas Light ordinary 
597, 61, Imperial Continental 133, 134, ditto de- 
benture 82, Monte Video 71, Primitiva 32s. 6d., 
338. 91., South Metropolitan 584, 59, 593, 59}. 
On Tuesday, Brentford “A” 55, Commercial 
4 p.ct. 56, ditto 34 p.ct. 52, Gaslight ordinary 
60, 604, 614, ditto preference 66, Imperial Con- 
tinental 133, 134, 135, 1354, Primitiva 32s. 6d., 
ditto preference 67s. 6d., 68s. 9d., South Metro- 
politan 594, 594, 60. On Wednesday, British 
25, 254, Commercial 4 p.ct. 55, ditto 33 p.ct. 50, 
Gaslight ordinary 61, 614, ditto maximum 45}, 
ditto preference 66, 67, Imperial Continental poe 
133%, 134. 134%, 1354, Primitiva preference 000 = 
67s. 6d., 68s. o9d., Tottenham “A” 75. On 249,980 April 29 
Thursday, Brentford “A” 56%, ditto “B” 54, ;| 
Gas Light ordinary 61, 62, Imperial Continental July 80 
134, 1344, 135, 136, Monte Video 78, 80, Frimi- June 27 
tiva preference 67s. 6d., ditto debenture 514, — 
South Metropolitan 59%, 593, ditto preference au. 98 
94%, 95, ditto debenture 52%, Tottenham “B” “a 
54. On Friday, Brentford “ A” 563, Commer- ua " 
cial 4 p.ct. 56, Gas Light Ordinary 61, 6r4, 62, —* 
ditto maximum 45}, ditto preference 66}, Aug. 14 
Hornsey 7 p.ct. 99, Imperial Continental 1334, July 11 
1332, 134,135, 136, ditto debenture 833, Monte Aug. 14 
Video 80, Primitiva 35s., 36s., 378. 6d., South si 
Metropolitan 603, 604, 61, Harrogate 5 p.ct. Jane 27 
debenture 804, Hornsey ro p.ct. “A” 130. 

In the Money Market, steadily increasing de- 
mand foreshadowed the actual advance of the 
Bank of England rate to 6 p.ct. on the 6th inst. 
from the 5 p.ct. fixed on April 5, 1917. This 
advanced somewhat disordered the market for 
awhile; but ere long matters began to settle 
down, 
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The coal famine in Paris has reached so 
acute a stage that at times it has been im- 
possible to maintain the full electric light 
service. 
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Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 
4 p.c. Deb. 


aad - 


ez 


ee 
—, 
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Brentford A Consolid. . 
Do. B New - 
Do. 69.0. Pref. . 
sae a i — ’ 

Brighton ‘ove Orig. . 

Do. A Ord. dik, 

4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 
Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 
OCapeTown & Dis., Ltd. 
. 4$p.c. Pref.. . 

Do. p.c. Deb. Stk. 

Chester6p.c.Ord. . . 

Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. . 

Do. 0. do. . 

Do. &p.c. Deb, Stk. 

Continental Union Ltd. 

Do, 7 p.c. Pref, 

Croydon A 10 5 ger 

Croydon B and O 7 p.c.. 

De ee Bek. . ° 

» Deb. 


1288 £8 
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Hastings & St. L. 6 p.c. 
iO. 84 pc 
Hongkong & China, Lid. 
Hornsey 7p.c.. « » + 

IifordAandoO. . . 
De. B. . «. 2 « » 
Do.4p.c.Deb.. . . 
I rial Continental . 
. p.c. Deb. Red. 
Dea Bridge Ord. 6 p.c. . 
Liverpool 6 p.c, Ord. a3 
Do. 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. 
Maidstone6p.c.. . . 
Malta & Mediterranean 


Met, of 4 p.c. Deb. 


Melbourne 
Monte Video, Ltd. . . 
Newcastle&Gatsh'dCon, 
Do. 88§p.0. Deb. 
North Middlesex 10 p.c. 
” ’ 7 p.c 
Oriental, Lid...» . 
Ottoman, Ltd. . 
Portsea island B 


Primitiva Ord, . 
Do, 6 p.c. Pref, 
Do, 4p.c. Deb. 


Do. " ' 1911 
River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. . 
San Paulo {§ p.c. Pref.. 


p.c. Deb. . 
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Shrewsbury6p.c. . . ee 
South African. . - . | 10}—11 
as Met. 4p.c. Ord, . | Ml—11 


rel, . « eo 

Do. 8p.c.Deb.. | T2—?4 

South Shields Con, Stk. j—1 

8’thSoburb'nOrd.6 p.c. | 114—116 

Do. 6p.c. Deb, Stk, | 16—118 

a a 99—102 
Cs . Stk. ran 

y 185-188 

115—117 

87—89 

56—6 


Tottenham {8 6 (rv . 
93—95 
1083—109 
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District (4 p.c. Deb. 
p Utd. . » os 
Do, 6 R-c Deb. Red, 
E> bane moto 6 p.c. maz.. 
andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Hpsom— 
Wandsworth Abp.c.. | 151—156 
a p.c. . 129—184 


New Ordinary ata * 
Wimbledon 6 p.c. . 117—122 


Bpsom6p.c. . . ./| 191-126 
8 p.0. Deb. ‘Gee. BRAD 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anon 


ications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authentscated 


by the name and address of the writer—mot necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
we received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
ee received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 36 words) 8s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 28/- 15/- 8/8 
Kingdom j Credit Rate: 32/- 16/- es 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) . 
Payable in Advance 32/6 17/- 10/ 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 
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